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The Use of Biography in Preprofessional 
Social Work Education 


Herbert H. Stroup 


The author is Associate Professor, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, at Brooklyn 


College, Brooklyn, New York. His paper as printed here is a condensed version of a 


per given 


at the annual meeting of the American Association of Schools of Social Work in Toronto, 
Canada, in January, 1951. 


Tuomas CARLYLE (1795-1881) was a 
schoolmaster before he turned his talents to 
the study of history and letters. Whether 
from his teaching or from his later studies 
he gained appreciation of the importance 
of biography is not clearly known. It is 
known, however, that he believed biog- 
raphy to be an especially proficuous form 
of instruction. In Sartor Resartus, for ex- 
ample, he says, “Biography is by nature the 
most universally profitable, universally 
pleasant of all things; especially biography 
of distinguished individuals.” 1 

The American Association of Schools of 
Social Work is apparently in agreement 
with Carlyle. In the Association’s publica- 
tion on the content of the basic preprofes- 
sional social work course for undergradu- 
ates in colleges and universities, the use of 
biography is strongly recommended as one 
of the five desirable elements of the course.” 
This recommendation, moreover, to some 
degree simply mirrors the current practice 
of undergraduate instruction. Biography 
is becoming a widely used resource in pre- 
professional social work education. 

The report of the study on social work 
education ® recommends that teachers of 
social work consciously seek to draw upon 
the various disciplines available in a college 
or university for the fullest implementation 


1Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, Ginn, New 
York, 1925, Book 10, Chapt. 11. 

2See The Objectives, Content, and Methods of an 
Undergraduate Introductory Social Work Course, 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
New York, Publication No. 1042, February, 1949, 
PP- 3-4. 

8 Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, Social 
Work Education in the United States, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1951. 


of social work education. The use of biog- 
raphy in preprofessional social work educa- 
tion would fit that suggestion. 


Literature in General 


Biography, however, is only one aspect of 
literature which the teacher of preprofes- 
sional social work can use to advantage. 
While the other forms of literature are not 
the present theme, some reference to them 
is desirable to indicate briefly their possi- 
bilities for social work education. 


Novels 


. 
Novels may be to preprofessional social 
work education what the use of detailed 
case studies is to graduate instruction. They 
provide college students with a primary 
datum which illuminates and confirms 
their learning. Teachers, of course, are 
able on a limited scale to refer with value 
to their own and their students’ personal 
experiences as confirmations of social work 
attitudes and activities, but this practice has 
severe limitations. The use of the fictional 
experiences of novels, however, while pos- 
sessing restrictions, has many advantages. 
No two people can have exactly the same 
experience, but the readers of a novel, 
which embodies the experiences of others, 
do have a relatively objective frame of ref- 
erence. Novels can be read and reread. 
Often they have a more universal validity 
than any individual’s experience. Many 
times, moreover, they confirm personal ex- 
peniences. 
The number and scope of available nov- 
els'are seemingly unlimited. Teachers and 
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students can read only a fraction of those 
published. Probably each teacher will be 
forced by the extensiveness of the literature 
to develop his own resources of reference. 
The use of widely known novels increases 
the possibility that students will have read 
the same source. 

Numerous contemporary American nov- 
elists provide characterizations of our cul- 
ture and of the problems that beset indi- 
viduals which can enliven preprofessional 
social work education. In many of the 
novels of the last decades there are per- 
spectives and problems outlined which are 
readily usable in social work classes. Sev- 
eral examples will be given. 

The formality that the characters of 
Joseph Hergesheimer (1880-) possess, even 
in instances of duress and tragedy, recalls 
the protective defenses that are apparent 
in the lives of many clients who request 
social work aid in one form or another. 
Thus, the supercultivated Linda Hallet, 
the indirective Richard Bale, the oriental 
Tao Yuen illustrate for undergraduates an 
important social work truth. 

The unrootedness of James Branch 
Cabell (1879-) brings to mind for students 
of social work the present unsettlement of 
values. The following description of Cabell 
aptly summarizes many characters in his 
novels: 

He is a peripatetic Episcopalian dreaming that 
he is a bluebottle fly; he is at large pains to talk 
nonsense; he is looking back a bit wistfully on the 
high-pitched irrationality of his past; he traffics in 
farfetched and gaudy imaginings, and with ugly, 
illusive sniggerings; he is a tall chatterer whose 
tongue is in his cheek forever; his high dreams are 


offset by lewd appetites; his chief reward has been a 
cool, criticizing enjoyment.4 


Thus, Cabell’s novels picture the con- 
fused person whose supreme dreams are 
constantly tainted with mundane profanity. 
The extent to which such a demonic schizo- 
phrenia is found in common human ex- 
perience cannot be overestimated. 

William Faulkner (1897-) reminds teach- 
ers and students of social work that the con- 
dition of the individual is deeply rooted 
in the culture of which he is a part. This 
reminder throws needed light on social 


4 Percy H. Boynton, America in Contemporary 
Fiction, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1940, 


p. 89. 


Social Casework 


casework both as a theory and as a prag 
tice. Faulkner, mainly writing about the 
ills of the Southerners he knows best, is ever 
mindful of the significance of regional his 
tory for the determination of individual life 
patterns. Interspersed in his general agrar. 
ian outlook one finds the Civil War trag. 
edy retold in modern terms. He view, 
pessimistically the outdated landed gentry 
of the South, the self-defeating and rapa. 
cious Northerners, and those plain people 
of the soil who were caught (and still are) 
in the grinding wheels of historical forces 
over which they have no effectual control, 
The paralleling relation of the social work 
client to his environment is illustrated and 
clarified by reference to Faulkner. 

The self-concerned novels of Thoma 
Dayton Wolfe (1900-1938) give the teacher 
and student of social work a source book in 
the development of the individual. Within 
Wolfe’s autobiographical novels is found 
in attractive form the content of several 
courses in psychology. Eugene Grant of 
Look Homeward Angel traces the basic 
theme of individual development. Of 
Time and the River continues the discus 
sion. The Web and the Rock, Wolfe’s third 
and posthumously published novel, a: 
though claiming to be different from the 
previous two, is mainly concerned, in the 
life of George Webber, its central charac 
ter, with “one man’s discovery of life and 
the world.” 

The values found in recent novels could 
be almost endlessly elaborated, but the re 
quirement of brevity forbids. Suffice it t 
say that in the novels of Sherwood Ander 
son, Theodore Dreiser, John Dos Passos 
James Farrell, Willa Cather, John Stein 
beck, Sinclair Lewis, Ole Edvart Rolvaag 
Ernest Hemingway, John P. Marquand 
and many others are to be found rich re 


‘sources for the teacher of preprofessiona 


social work education. These are only i 
few from one particular period in tht 
growth of the novel. What teacher d 
social work can fail, for example, to men 
tion in some detail the writings of Charles 
Dickens? 


Short Stories 


Short stories provide the teacher and the 
student of social work with the same truthi 
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in general which are taught by novels. They 
may be even more effective resources, how- 
ever, in that they may be assigned for col- 
lateral reading in a preprofessional social 
work course. Josephine Strode has com- 
piled a pioneering work that deliberately 
explores the application of short stories to 
the development of social insight.5 Un- 
fortunately, I am told, this book is not so 
widely used as might be expected. If teach- 
ers of preprofessional social work cannot 
find a major place for it in their courses, 
they well might assign individual stories or 
make references to some of its better con- 
tent. 

The number and scope of short stories 
available to teachers and students are very 
great indeed. Probably no two teachers of 
preprofessional social work would develop 
the same references. Some stories which are 
generally suitable, however, can be named 
here. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s imaginative 
“Lady Eleanore’s Mantle” tells the story of 

ervase Helwyse, a “brain-stricken youth.” 
Philip Nolan in Edward Everett Hale’s 
“The Man Without a Country” epitomizes 
several kinds of experiences which are per- 
tinent to an understanding of individuals 
in the current scene. Bret Harte’s “Ten- 
nessee’s Partner” reveals some of the as- 
pects of the dilemma of the criminal. The 
life of a small town, a “lively little rural 
emporium of trade,” is told effectively in 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s “On the Wal- 
pole Road.” The tensions under which 
members of the armed forces are presently 
operating are mirrored in Ambrose Bierce’s 
story of “One of the Missing.” Hamlin 
Garland tells of the returning serviceman, 
his family and community in “The Return 
of the Private.” The intense attachment of 
a mother and the “stock” responses to her 
are delineated by Ring Lardner in “The 
Golden Honeymoon.” Katherine Anne 
Porter describes in “He” the feelings of a 
family in which one member is facing hos- 
pitalization. The bewildering loneliness of 
Elisa Allen in this story forms a sort of 
prototype of many in our day for whom 
social work services are intended. An au- 


‘Josephine Strode (ed.), Social Insight through 
Short Stories: An Anthology, Harper, New York, 


1946. 


thentic picture of adolescent dilemma is 
portrayed in Sherwood Anderson’s “I’m a 
Fool.” 

These and other short stories, many of 
which can be found in current magazines 
of quality, may enlighten social work classes 
with fresh, universal interest. Between the 
novel and the short story, moreover, lies 
the novelette. For example, Remembering 
Laughter, a novelette by Wallace Stegner, 
has as its themes: the feeling for the land, 
the insufficiency of Puritanism, and the im- 
pulse to reckless independence. Its use in 
discussing rural social services is especially 
pertinent. 


Biography 


Biography is an important literary form 
which also can be helpful in preprofessional 
social work education. Although the form 
is ancient, the word is comparatively new. 
Albert Britt, for example, says: “The first 
record of its use is by John Dryden in his 
introduction to his translation of Plutarch, 
where he defines it as ‘the history of particu- 
lar men’s lives.’ ” ¢ 

Biography has been viewed by some as 
primarily a form of historical writing. Em- 
erson states this thesis boldly in his essay 
“The Uses of Great Men.” 7 Carlyle, in the 
same vein, says: “History is the essence of 
innumerable biographies.” * Certainly bi- 
ography is an aspect of history; it is a form 
of history applied to individual lives rather 
than to classes, nations, civilizations, or 
other groups. On the other hand, it has 
become a literary form, a means of seeking 
to picture truth, beauty, and justice through 
the revealing of the experiences of indi- 
viduals. The factual and imaginative ele- 
ments combined in biographical studies 
comprise at once their advantage and their 
handicap. 

The distinction between history and 
biography occurred only in recent times. 
The fuller development of biography as a 


6 Albert Britt, The Great Biographers, Whittlesey 
House, New York, 1936, p. 4. 

7Ralph Waldo Emerson, “The Uses of Great 
Men,” Representative Men, Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, 1892, pp. 9-38. . 

8 Thomas Carlyle, “On History,” Critical and 
Miscellaneous Essays, Volume 2, Chapman, London, 


1869. 
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literary as distinct from a historical form 
is still in progress and the end is not clear. 
No distinction is made throughout this 
paper between biography and autobiog- 
raphy. 


History of the Form 


It is important that the teacher of pre- 
professional social work realize a few of the 
basic aspects of the history of biography. 

Teachers and students generally are well 
acquainted with two outstanding examples 
of ancient biography. The one is Plutarch’s 

(c. 46—-c. 120) The Lives of Noble Grecians 
and Romans. Plutarch’s Lives is hardly his- 
tory, as it is written and understood today, 
but it is a major effort to understand history 
through a review of the lives of some of its 
makers. The other example well known to 
teachers and students is Xenophon’s (c. 
430—c. 355 B.C.) several works. These com- 
prise a subtle blending of historical fact and 
moralistic teaching. There is less familiar- 
ity with Philostratus’ (c. 217) Life of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana or his Lives of the Sophists. 
Similarly, Diogenes Laertius’ (grd Cent.) ac- 
count of the philosophers of the third cen- 
tury is relatively unfamiliar, but neverthe- 
less an important source for the history 
of biography. Probably Suetonius’ (c. 120) 
Lives of the Caesars falls into the same class 
of unfamiliarity. 

In Renaissance and modern times the 
production of biographies was relatively 
meager until the most recent decades. Yet 
there are important developments of the 
form which occurred in various times and 
places in the past. In Switzerland, for ex- 
ample, the Bibliotheca Universalis (1545- 
1555), composed by Fourad Gesner (1516- 
1565) and published in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew versions, is the earliest biograph- 
ical dictionary (four volumes). Its influ- 
ence in its period can hardly be exagger- 
ated. In France, the publication in 1696 of 
Pierre Bayle’s A General Dictionary: His- 
torical and Critical further developed the 
art of biography. His massive work is cur- 
rently available in many American libraries 
and properly equipped undergraduates may 
be referred to it for analytic studies in 
biography. In Italy, the Autobiography of 
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Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571) contrib. 
uted heavily to the biographical method. 

In England, little biographic effort was 
shown until the sixteenth century. William 
Roper (1496-1578) was an early initiator 
with his volume on his father-in-law, Sir 
Thomas More. Izaak Walton (1593-1683), 
known also in other contexts, also was an 
outstanding biographer. His Life of Donne 
(1640), Sir Henry Wotton (1651), Richard 
Hooker (1665), and several other biog. 
raphies show him to be an early master of 
the form. 

For about a century and a half following 
Walton there were few biographies written 
in Great Britain. In 1791, however, James 
Boswell (1740-1795), son of Lord Auchin- 
leck, using the example of Mason’s Gray, 
published his famed Life of Samuel Johnson, 
a landmark in the growth of the biograph- 
ical form. Robert Southey’s (1774-1843) 
studies of Joan of Arc (1793), Nelson 
(1813), and John Wesley (1820) continued 
the growth of high standards of biography 
established by his precursors. 

In the United States, the biographical 
form was employed early. In a sense, John 
Smith’s stories of Pocahontas are the first in- 
stance of biography in this country. In 
New England, Captain Edward Johnson's 
(1599-1672) Wonder-Working Providence 
of Zion’s Saviour in New England, pub- 
lished in 1654, told the story of many indi- 
vidual leaders in the early life of that 
section of our country. Cotton Mather 
(1663-1728) performed a similar task in his 
Magnalia Christi Americana (1702), by re- 
counting the lives of leading governors, 
magistrates, and churchmen of the period. 
Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) probably 
wrote the first American biography centered 
in the life of one person. His Life of David 
Brainerd was published in 1749. 

The later years of biographical writing in 
the United States fortunately have been re- 
viewed in considerable detail by Edward 
H. O'Neill in a book which is fundamental 
to any consideration of biography since 
1800.2 This book shows that biographical 
writing increased from 1800 to the present 

9 Edward H. O'Neill, A History of American 


Biography: 1800-1935, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, 1935. 
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until today it is fast becoming a major 
literary form. It also indicates that the bulk 
of biographical writing in the past one hun- 
dred and fifty years has been primarily con- 
cerned with two chief types of leaders: poli- 
ticians and artists (broadly interpreted). 
While many of the biographies of this 
period may be interpreted as indirectly per- 
taining to social work, there have been few 
that have been devoted to social workers 
themselves. 


Biographical Problems 


The teacher of preprofessional social 
work cannot, of course, rely upon the 
printed page uncritically. This is especially 
true in his use of biographical materials. 
There are certain problems that are ap- 
parent from the use of biography. Several 
will be mentioned here to indicate the 
kinds of difficulties which exist. 

One problem is the moralism of the 
biographer. Some biographies, like Moore’s 
Byron, seek to present only the most worthy 
aspects of their subjects’ lives.!° This type 
of biography is ancient indeed, the most 
clear example in antiquity being Plutarch’s 
Lives. But, even at present there are sim- 
ilar examples. 

The moralism of past biographers led in 
the first part of this century to the devel- 
opment of what is commonly called the 
“new biography.” Lytton Strachey (1880- 
1932) is said to be the “father” of this de- 
velopment. His approach is best exempli- 
fied in Eminent Victorians and Elizabeth 
and Essex. Joseph J. Reilly has indicated 
the basic characteristics of the “new biog- 
raphy” as follows: 

As a plain fact the new biography is different, not 
because it has ceased to be the life of a distin- 
guished person but for three important reasons. 
First, its chief interest is not in what its subject did 


but in what he was; next, it regards him not as an 
essentially superior type but as marked by faults and 


10A glaring and amusing illustration of this 
— is Parson Mason Locke Weems’s The Life and 

emorable Actions of George Washington (1800). 
Weems’s study of Washington was one of the best 
selling of early American biographies. In it Weems 
told the famous “hatchet story” of Washington’s 
youthful honesty. The story, of course, was apocry- 
phal. It was employed as an imaginative means of 
increasing the moral worthiness of the first presi- 
dent. It has continued even to this day as a sig- 
nificant part of the Washington legend. 


virtues; and finally, in place of the Plutarchian aim 
(which was to win the reader to imitate virtue and 
avoid vice) it holds itself aloof from all moral 


purposes.11 

The new biography has not always 
achieved the distinctions embodied in the 
writings of Strachey. Unfortunately, some 
of the so-called muckrakers and others went 
to the opposite extreme of the Plutarchian 
ideal. Philip Guedalla has characterized 
this extreme of biographical writing as 
being akin to sport. He says: 

mioareeny like big game hunting, is one of the 
recognized forms of sport, and it is as unfair as onl 
forms of sport can be. High on some far hill- 
side of politics or history the amateur marks down 
his distant qua Follows an intensely distaste- 
ful period of furtive approach to the subject which 
leads the deer-stalker up gullies and ravines and 
the biographer through private letters and washing- 
books. The burns grow deeper and wetter, the let- 
ters take a more private and less publishable turn, 
until at last our sportsman, well within range, turns 
to his publisher, who carries the guns, and empties 
one, two, and (if the public will stand it) three 
barrels into his unprotesting victim: because it is a 
cruel truth that the subjects of Lives are rarely 
themselves alive.12 


The teacher and student of social work 
need to be constantly aware of the moral 
position of the biographer. Such knowl- 
edge is a fundamental requisite in properly 
interpreting the life written about. 

Another problem is the relation of the 
individual's life to his era. There are biog- 
raphers who claim that individual studies 
throw light not only upon the pilgrimage 
of an individual soul but upon the drama 
of the larger society of which the person 
is simply a reflection. Thus, Carlyle said: 
“There is no heroic poem in the world but 
is at bottom a biography, the life of a man; 
also, it may be said, there is no life of a 
man, faithfully recorded, but is a heroic 
poem of its sort, rhymed or unrhymed.” 18 
The moralistic biographies of the past in a 
direct sense had the purpose of using the 
individual life as a means of creating a 
heroic poem, a universal truth. Similarly, 
many biographies today contain in their 
titles the phrase: “The Life and Times of 
esdecvccoes ” It is a real question whether 


4 Joseph J. Reilly, Of Books and Men, Julian 
Messner, New York, 1942, p. 93- 

12 Philip Guedalla, Supers and Supermen, Put- 
nam, New York, 1924. 

18 Thomas Carlyle, “Sir Walter Scott,” in Lon- 
don and Westminster Review, No. 12, 1838. 
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the life of any individual can truly be said 
to mirror his age in a detailed and signifi- 
cant sense. 

It is a question also whether a biography 
can be said to be completely successful if 
it assumes the dual task of portraying both 
a person and an age. At least it can be 
claimed that the reader of biography needs 
to be wary of an author who blithely dis- 
regards the limitations intrinsic to such 
dual effort. The biographer may be correct 
in his facts and interpretations regarding 
the person he has studied; he may, on the 
other hand, authentically present and in- 
terpret the period of his subject’s life. But, 
there are few biographers who have ex- 
celled in both departments of biographic 
description. 

These two problems apparent in the use 
of biographical materials are merely illus- 
trative of others. 


Non-Social Work Biographies 


Coming closer to the subject of the use 
of biography in preprofessional social work 
education, it is apparent that usable biog- 
raphies are of two general types: non-social 
work and social work. It would be difficult 
for anyone to indicate absolutely where 
the dividing line is between non-social work 
and social work biographies. The fact that 
such demarcation is difficult to establish is 
perhaps a sign that social work cannot be 
compressed into any narrow definition nor 
can its leaders fit into any given mold of 
character or action. 

But, in general, there is ground to believe 
that some distinction can be made. In con- 
trasting Abraham Lincoln, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and Jane Addams, it is relatively clear 
that Lincoln was not a social worker by any 
commonly accepted criteria, that Jane Ad- 
dams was a social worker, and that Lord 
Shaftesbury was a borderline case. 

The number and range of non-social 
work biographies that can be successfully 
employed in preprofessional social work 
education are great. As with the general 


field of literature, each teacher will organ- 
ize for his teaching purposes those mate- 
rials with which he is most familiar and 
which most clearly express his own inter- 
ests and purposes. 


Social Casework 


It is unnecessary for the present purposes 
to enter into a thorough analysis of nop. 
social work biographies. As with the preyj. 
ous discussion, however, it may be profit. 
able simply to illustrate the available re. 
sources. A theme that provides an ex. 
ample at this point is that of social criti- 
cism. In social work parlance, social criti- 
cism is “social action.” Social criticism has 
been variously evaluated in relation to its 
importance in the totality of social work. Al- 
though the authorities differ on its nature 
and importance, social criticism is viewed 
by all social workers as playing an impor. 
tant role in social work. Charlotte Towle, 
for example, summarizes a widely accepted 
view of social work and the role of social 
criticism in it: 

The profession of social work is concerned with 

romoting the welfare of the individual in the 
interests of society. This implies the attainment of 
a social and economic structure which will afford 
every individual opportunity for the maximum de. 
velopment of which he is capable. In achieving 
this purpose the profession must work toward two 
objectives: (a) the reshaping of social and economic 
institutions which are failing to fulfill their fune 
tions, and (b) the creating of special services for 


groups of individuals whose needs are not being 
met.14 


Social criticism may be viewed from 
within the precincts of social work as a 
philosophy and a methodology. Extended 
technical discussion of the subject is prop- 
erly the responsibility of the graduate 
schools of social work. The undergraduate 
teacher of social work, however, can per- 
form a valuable preparatory function for 
the preprofessional student by showing to 
what extent the notion of social criticism, 
a professional concern of social work, is im- 
plicit within the history of the United 
States in the lives of various persons. 

There is a wealth of non-social work bio- 
graphical material available for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the broader social con- 
text in which social criticism has developed 
in this country.15 It can be shown, for ex- 
ample, that the abolitionists contributed to 


14Charlotte Towle, “Social Case Work,” Social 
Work Year Book, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1947, P- 477. | : 

15 Not mentioned in the following comments are 
several important critical elements in American 
history. For example, the so-called muckrakers. 
For a detailed exposition of them, see Louis Filler, 
Crusaders for American Liberalism, Harcourt Brace, 
New York, 1939. 
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Use of Biography in Preprofessional Social Work Education 


an atmosphere in which social criticism was 
considered suitable and even desirable. 
Distinctions can be made between the force- 
ful, prophet-like activities of William 
Lloyd Garrison (1805-1879), the fanatical, 
yiolent actions of John Brown (1800-1859), 
and the winsome, reasoning approach of 
Wendell Phillips (1811-1884). 


Social Work Biographies 


In considering the number and quality 
of biographies of social workers one is im- 
mediately and deeply struck with the seem- 
ing fact that there are, first of all, relatively 
few, especially of American social workers. 
Second, there seem to be no biographies 
of American social workers of the quality 
of St. John Ervine’s study of William Booth 
or Mrs. Barnett’s account of the life of her 
husband.1¢ 

The fact that there are relatively few 
biographies of American social workers does 
not necessarily mean that there has been an 
undue shortage of creative personal leader- 
ship in American social work history. Frank 
]. Bruno, for example, in surveying the 
Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work from 1874 to 1946, has taken 
care to mention approximately five hun- 
dred persons at some length.17 Although 
not all can be considered social workers, 
certainly a preponderant number of them 
fall within that category. It is true that 
full-length biographies do exist for some 
of those included in Bruno’s book. Most of 
the information concerning those included 
in the study, however, clearly came from 
biographical encyclopedias and diction- 
aries. 

It is clear that the noble procession of 
devoted leaders who have shaped the pres- 
ent system of social work in this country 
has been seriously neglected, biographically 
speaking. ‘There is no indication, more- 
over, that the future will be accorded a 


16 St. John Ervine, God’s Soldier: General William 
Booth, Macmillan, New York, 2 volumes, 1935; 
Henrietta Barnett, Canon Barnett: Warden of the 
First University Settlement, Toynbee Hall, White- 
chapel, London: His Life, Work, and Friends, 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 2 volumes, 1919. 

17 Frank J. Bruno, Trends in Social Work as Re- 
flected in the Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work: 1874-1946, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1948. 


better picture of the present, although 
many social workers are able to think of 
more than a few of the present leadership 
who well might be subjects of biographic 
writing. 

Of those biographies of American so- 
cial workers which are available, there are 
few that deal extensively with their sub- 
jects. Perhaps the most noteworthy excep- 
tion is the autobiographical volumes of 
Jane Addams.'* Although written with ob- 
vious bias, her accounts have given a body 
of personal information which is not read- 
ily available for other American social 
workers. The list of those, both past and 
present, whose lives can be referred to with 
profit, even though many are not recorded 
in a formal biography, is too long to be 
mentioned here. 

The teacher of preprofessional social 
work must patiently build up a bibliogra- 
phy of biographies that are suitable for 
his classroom purposes. The nature and 
extent of such a bibliography, of course, 
will be influenced by local library condi- 
tions. The bibliography will also be de- 
termined by the content of the course 
taught, and the interests and background of 
the teacher and the students. 

Social work students and teachers also 
need to have a ready knowledge of bio- 
graphical encyclopedias and dictionaries. 
These vary in value for preprofessional so- 
cial work education and need to be used dis- 
criminatingly. 


Teaching Themes in Biographies 


The teaching themes to be derived from 
the use of social work biographies depend 
to a considerable degree upon the manner 
in which biographic information is em- 
ployed in class. Several methods will be de- 
scribed later. At this point, however, as- 
suming that the complete life of a leader 
is under discussion, a number of themes can 
be suggested. In order that they may be 
explicitly outlined, ten illustrative ques- 
tions asked of the life of Lord Shaftesbury 
(1801-1885) will be taken as an example: 


18 Jane Addams, Twenty Years at Hull House, 
Macmillan, 1911; The Second Twenty Years at Hull 
House, Macmillan, New York, 1930. 





1. Was Lord Shaftesbury a social worker? 

2. What was the relation between his 
philosophy of life and his accomplishments? 

g. What was the relation of his social 
position to his accomplishments? 

4. Did Shaftesbury’s formal training pre- 
pare him for his life’s work? 

5. How did Shaftesbury regard the inter- 
relations of particular social problems of 
his day? 

6. Did Shaftesbury possess an adequate 
political theory? 

7. What were the relations between gov- 
ernmental and voluntary social services as 
exemplified in Shaftesbury’s experience? 

8. Did Shaftesbury suffer from an inade- 
quate understanding of the need for and 
the techniques of public relations? 

g. What was the nature of Shaftesbury’s 
relations with those with whom he worked? 

10. What techniques did Shaftesbury dis- 
play in his social reform activities? 


The above ten major questions concern- 
ing themes that can readily be derived from 
the life of Lord Shaftesbury are meant only 
to be illustrative of those that are appar- 
ent in any review of his life. Other themes 
are apparent in the lives of other social 
work leaders. 


Methods 


The general methods of teaching em- 
ployed in preprofessional social work edu- 
cation will determine the manner in which 
biographic materials will be used. From 
experience several methods have been found 
to be successful. These will be described 
briefly: 

1. Lectures: Recounting the lives of non- 
social work and social work leaders can be 
done through lectures. Lecturing is an 


especially suitable method when students 
are not acquainted with the life under con- 
sideration. A biography unit in which sev- 
eral biographies are reviewed may be in- 
cluded in a preprofessional social work 


Social Casework 


course.!® Biographies, on the other 
may be used periodically throughout q 
course in connection with special topic, 
Minor biographic references may increage 
student interest in lectures that are no 
biographically oriented. 

2. Student reports: The reading of two 
or three biographies a term may be a suit. 
able course assignment, depending upon 
the nature of the course and its other re. 
quirements. Students may write sum. 
maries or book reviews of biographies they 
have read or report orally to the class, 

3. Panel discussions: A greater degree of 
class participation is usually found when 
several students have read one biography 
and discuss it before and with the class, 

4. Group researches: Students also have 
been found to have interest in group in. 
vestigations of biographic themes. Usually 
such research should not be directed toward 
uncovering information regarding a par. 
ticular biographic personality. Such a 
quest is usually not suited to the limited 
time and talents of college students. It may 
be that such research is not entirely desir. 
able in the light of preprofessional objec 
tives. But, students can compare, say, the 
lives of ten outstanding personalities who 
have contributed to the field of social work 
with the purpose of discovering their com 
mon and distinctive features. In one pre 
professional social work course, for e 
ample, a group of students investigated the 
comparative theme: “The Relation of Class 
Origins to the Form of Social Contribu 
tion.” 

The idea that it is said that Napoleon 
kept repeating even to the very last per 
tains also to the teaching of biography ia 
connection with preprofessional social work 
education: “la carriere ouverte aux talens’ 


_—the tools to him who can use them. 


19 Helen I. Clarke, for example, devotes a chap 
ter at the beginning of her college text on soci 
work to a brief discussion of Jane Addams. Se 
Principles and Practice of Social Work, Appletor 
Century, New York, 1947, Chapt. II. 
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Social Pressures in Adolescence 
Irene M. Josselyn, M.D. 


Dr. Josselyn is a Member of the Staff, Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Illinois. This article 
is a chapter from her forthcoming book, THE ADOLESCENT AND His Wor Lp, to be published by 
the Family Service Association of America in May. 


In ANY sTUDY of the problems of the 
adolescent it is important to give proper 
weight to the social pressures to which he is 
exposed. In our culture, society not only 
makes heavy demands upon the adolescent, 
but it fails to provide him with a precon- 
ceived and carefully outlined pattern to 
help him meet these demands. This is in 
contrast to many of the primitive cultures. 
The initiation ceremonies in primitive cul- 
tures establish an arbitrary line between 
childhood and adulthood. Prohibitions 
and sanctions govern, define, and free the 
behavior of childhood. At a certain point, 
with ritualistic ceremony, the individual is 
made an adult. From that time on he is 
expected to live in the adult world accord- 
ing to a defined code. Taboos and customs 
give him a framework in which to develop 
his own personality. These taboos and 
codes are not controversial. It is not for the 
young adult to decide whether or not he 
will obey them; failure to do so results in 
arbitrary punishment while compliance re- 
sults in acceptance. The immutability of 
the standard not only is unquestioned by 
the older adults but is also accepted by 
his own age group. He can be secure if he 
obeys. He is secure not only in his rela- 
tionship with his social world—his supe- 
riors, his peers, and his inferiors—but he is 
also secure in his own conviction of being 
an adult. This security rests on his observ- 
ance of the taboos placed upon him and on 
his acceptance of the privileges granted to 
adults. 

Quite an opposite milieu for the adoles- 
cent exists in our culture, particularly in a 
country that places value on democracy and 
the rights of the individual. In a democ- 
Tacy it is believed, at least in theory, that 
one has the inalienable right to develop as 
an individual so long as other individuals 
are not jeopardized. The concepts of indi- 


vidual growth and of conformity to a pat- 
tern are incompatible. It is believed, more- 
over, that both adulthood and culture are 
enriched if the individual is allowed to 
grow into adulthood rather than being 
molded into it. The lack of an equivalent 
of an initiation ceremony increases the con- 
fusion and anxiety of the adolescent. His 
behavior is unpredictable because it is de- 
termined by the confusion within him; he 
is not protected by enforced compliance to 
well-established rituals and laws. He is 
told in effect to grow up—to achieve an 


undefined nee. He is not told how to 
grow up. | 





Emphasis on |Self-development 


Although lin principle our culture places 
value on the individual’s right to choose 
his own pattern of self-development, in 
practice it penalizes those who do not recog- 
nize the difference between license and lib- 
erty. Certain controls of the behavior of 
individuals | are essential for the mainte- 
nance of society. Such standards, however, 
are difficult} to formulate and do not have 
the rigidity, of the taboos of a primitive so- 
ciety. Because of the difficulty in formu- 
lating standards and the complexity of 
translating|them into the realities of social 
living, together with the difficulty of in- 
tegrating them within the framework of 
individual |rights, the concept of acceptable 
behavior ; a confused one. The adolescent, 
unsure of /his own goals, keenly feels the 
impact of, the social confusion. Because 
of his own confusion, he seeks an answer 
outside himself. He tries to find it both 
in his own family group and in the world 
outside his family. Neither group can 
give him rules of living which are without 
contradiction. He is sharply aware of the 
confusion§ in our social structure. 
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It is not necessary to go into the broader 
areas of ethics, politics, business, or inter- 
national relations to document these con- 
fusions. The most significant confusion 
the child experiences is in his own home; 
for example, in the attitude of the typical 
parent toward dating. The boy who is not 
dating girls is a source of concern to his 
parents. They feel that perhaps he is not 
maturing correctly; something is retarding 
his normal maturation. They press him 
to date girls, tease him about his self-con- 
sciousness, and imply that he should be 
more tolerant of his natural impulses. Fi- 
nally he does date girls. The parents then 
become concerned because he is staying 
out late, he is not studying as much as he 
should, and they feel that he may not have 
sufficient understanding of the risks in- 
volved in his relationships with girls. They 
then warn him of the dangers inherent in 
his own natural impulses. 

His parents keep reminding him that he 
is growing up. They say he should be able 
to assume more responsibility. He should 
think more for himself and be less de- 
pendent upon them for guidance. When 
he attempts, on the other hand, to be more 
independent they remind him that after 
all they are still his parents and he is too 
young to know what is best for him. They 
have a right to control him until he is of 
age. Often, what they actually mean by 
independence is that he should take more 
initiative in doing what they wish him to 
do. But what they wish is rarely very 
clear. They expect him to be “grown up” 
in the sense of possessing all the virtues 
parents value, and yet to lack all the vices 
usually tolerated by adults in one another. 
Few parents ever reach peace within them- 
selves to the extent that they actually ap- 


prove of the adolescent’s doing what they - 


have told him to do. 

A word in defense of parents’ conflicting 
attitudes should be offered. Parents of an 
adolescent are often frightened people. 
They see their child as an extension of 
themselves, growing, they hope, into a more 
nearly adequate adult than either of them 
is. Their wish derives not only from pride 
in their own child but also from an honest 
desire that their child should have a happier 
adult life than they themselves have had. 


Social Casework 


They sense the confusion of the adolesceng 
and are frightened by it. They also senge 
the impact of biological urges. They 

nize that the adolescent as yet does nq 
have the tools with which to deal constryg. 
tively with these internal impulses. 

look back upon their own adolescence and 
recall it as a time of stress in which 
were apparently in grave danger of ruinj 
their lives. By some miracle they were 
saved from destroying their potentialities 
a destruction that seems, in retrospect, to 
have been imminent. They fear that the 
same fortuitous circumstances that saved 
them may not be present to save their child, 
They do not wish to trust to the fate by 
which their past was protected as the instru. 
ment for safeguarding their own child 
They want their child to develop into a 
heterosexual adult, yet they are fearful 
that he cannot avoid the pitfalls of that 
development. They wish him to be inde 
pendent but they are fearful that he can. 
not handle independence without their 
guidance. Most parents, consciously at least, 
wish their child to grow up to be a happy 
adult. They are frightened by their own 
roles in this process. 

It is equally true that many parent, 
while they consciously wish their child to 
grow up, actually are resistant to this 
process. Perhaps they cannot face the 
vacuum that will exist when the child i 
no longer dependent upon them. Some 
times they are jealous of the child entering 
early adulthood with all its apparent glam@ 
when their own adulthood seems tarnished 
Many of them express their own neurosé 
in handling their adolescent son or daugh 
ter. The father may unconsciously fear 
compete with his mature son because hi 
son may experience greater success thal 
he and thus point up the father’s inade 
quacy. In other instances the father mq 
fear that his boy will be as inadequate 4 
he himself is. The son’s failure will & 
his own failure and thus he tries to dela 


the evil day when he will be doubly a} 


posed. The father may be so emotional} 
tied to his daughter that he cannot git 
her up to another man. He may strive # 
keep her a child to avoid the implicatiot 
of his love for her if she becomes a matut 
woman. 





Whatever may be the hiddéy 
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Social Pressures in Adolescence 


conflict in the relationship with the child, 
the unconscious motivation of parental be- 
havior toward the child is often in con- 
trast to the conscious motivation. Regard- 
less of what produced the conflict, parents 
as well as adolescents are confused, and 
the confusion of each adds to the confusion 
of the other. 


Conflicting Standards 


The confusion of the adolescent is in- 
creased by the half-truths he learned during 
childhood, half-truths that were tcld him 
in good faith. Usually they represent the 
ideals to which adults wish to cling; the 
truth, which they evade, often represents 
the compromises they have made with 
those ideals. The concept of democracy 
is an illustration of this point. The child 
is told that people should be valued for 
what they are instead of what they have. 
He is taught to value persons, regardless 
of race, creed, or economic status. This 
point of view is considered practical while 
he mingles on the playgrounds and forms 
childhood friendships. However, when he 
approaches the time for choosing his per- 
manent social group and his permanent 
life mate, he is confronted with a different 
set of values. He is then told that it is 
wiser to select one’s social group and to 
choose one’s mate from persons with back- 
grounds and beliefs similar to one’s own. 
In one community in which there were ap- 
proximately the same number of Jewish 
and Gentile families, considerable pride 
was expressed by the parents in the com- 
munity because the Jewish and Gentile 
children intermingled with no evidence of 
awareness that some of the children were 
Jewish and some Gentile. As the particular 
group entered high school, the parents 
manifested increasing concern. Jewish boys 
dated Gentile girls; Gentile boys dated 
Jewish girls. Many adolescents discovered 
that while their parents accepted intermar- 
riage between Jews and Gentiles in theory, 
they did not want their own children ex- 
posed to the problems of intermarriage. 
The young people, therefore, were exposed 
to a contradiction between what they had 
been taught and what the parents really ex- 
pected of them. 


Acceptance of the value of sex education 
for children has resulted in the adolescent's 
reaching his physiological sexual maturity 
knowing only half the truth. Since skills 
have not yet been developed for telling 
the whole truth, sex information has carried 
an implication that sex is desirable, ac- 
ceptable, and something to be recognized 
without guilt as a part of living. It is 
mentioned, of course, that sex is something 
that finds its most complete expression in 
marriage. To the small child such a state- 
ment seems a parenthetical remark, and 
probably has little significance to him. 
With the maturation of his sexual drive 
he faces what may appear to him an attitude 
incompatible with that implied when, in 
childhood, he was first told about sex. He 
is told that he should not gratify his sexual 
impulses; sexual freedom is now frowned 
upon. He must wait. He is likely to see 
the new point of view as a contradiction 
of the earlier parental attitude rather than 
to recognize that now he is learning the 
whole truth whereas before he learned 
only half of it. 


School and Free Time Activities 


The educational system adds an addi- 
tional burden to the adolescents. The ado- 
lescent has a great need for someone to 
whom to turn on a dependency level. Dur- 
ing his period in school up to the junior 
high school level, he has had his teacher 
as a parent-substitute to guide him in his 
learning process. Because of the continuity 
through the day of this relationship, his 
teacher has had meaning to him as an 
individual, The junior and senior high 
schools deprive him of this relationship. 
The school experience now is geared pri- 
marily to subject matter and the teacher 
becomes a mere instrument for teaching 
the subject. His contact with the teacher 
is limited in most instances to his class 
work and the subject matter of his course. 
The school system attempts to meet this 
problem by providing advisers, deans, and 
vocational counselors. Usually such special- 
ists are not an integral part of the every- 
day school life of the child; he views them 
as persons set apart, filling a special role. 
The adolescent’s school experience is ac- 
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tually in terms of subject matter rather than 
of personal relationships with the faculty, 
at a time when an impersonal relationship 
is gratifying to him because it allows him 
to retreat, but also can be frustrating if he 
wishes help. He may find a member of 
the faculty who will serve as a guiding, 
supporting person to him, but this usually 
occurs as a result of his own seeking or 
through the initiative of a particular 
teacher, not because it is inherent in the 
educational program as it was earlier. 

Such an impersonal setting is obviously 
more characteristic of large schools than 
of smaller ones. With the growing tendency 
to increase the size of the high schools 
in order to broaden the curriculum, the 
educational system is depriving the ado- 
lescent of the support he might obtain 
were he in a smaller educational frame- 
work. The advantage of subject teaching 
is partially negated unless the high school 
faculty has not only an understanding of 
the adolescent but also an alert interest in 
the total personality of the individual. 
In the author’s experience, many high 
school teachers interpret the adolescent’s 
indifference to a subject as a personal attack 
upon the teacher. As a result, the teacher 
reacts with hostility toward the student 
and widens the gulf between the teacher 
and the child at a time when the latter may 
badly need support. 

The stimulation the adolescent receives 
in his free time adds further to his con- 
fusion. ‘The movies have been so con- 
demned that one hesitates even to mention 
the possible implications they may have 
for the adolescent. It should be noted, 
however, that movies, radio and television 
programs, novels, and plays to which the 
adolescent is exposed are actually a source of 
education to him, not only about practical 
world events, but also about the way people 
live and feel. If reality is the criterion, 
most of the portrayals of life shown by 
these media represent only caricatures; still, 
the superficial falseness is more apparent 
than real. Frequently the portrayals are 


representative of raw human emotions and 
human fantasy, stripped of many of the 
social defenses that are a part of the normal 
adjustment to living. As such, they appeal 
to the basic human strivings of people. 


Social Casework 


The presentation appears as a caricature 
because it is not in focus. While purport. 
ing to be a true portrayal of emotional ex. 
periences, actually the picture is fragmented 
and thus incomplete. Because the frag. 
ments are valid but are divorced from 
other parts of the total psychological struc. 
ture, they expose the observer to pressure 
for emotional release of repressed feelings, 
This pressure is neutralized in reality liy. 
ing by counter-pressures. The counter. 
pressures are less powerful or perhaps 
absent in the dramatic performance. Thus, 
again, the entertainment world, as so many 
other experiences, offers not the truth but 
only a half-truth. 

To the adolescent these portrayals may 
be both frightening and overstimulating, 
He may be afraid of the feelings that are 
aroused because of his unconscious fear 
that his controls will break down. On 
the other hand, the dramas may strengthen 
the repressed emotional drives so that the 
adolescent is forced to face some of the emo- 
tions that actually need to be freed from 
too severe repression if he is to mature to 
healthy psychological adulthood. Thus, 
the effect of the stimulation is not entirely 
unfortunate so far as the ultimate develop. 
ment of the adolescent is concerned. It 
may, however, contribute to confusion in 
the adolescent period. 

With even limited imagination one can 
easily expand the confusing picture the ado- 
lescent faces in his reality world. Again 
it should be stressed that the confusion is 
not necessarily unfortunate in the light of 
the goals our culture has set for the de- 
velopment of human personality. Both the 
individual and our culture would benefit 
if it were possible to determine the maxi- 
mum amount of confusion that an indi 
vidual can tolerate at any given time. If 
his experiences could be limited to tolerable 
confusion until he has mastered one of its 
aspects, to be followed steplike by another 
exposure and subsequent mastery, many of 
the disasters during and following ado- 
lescence might be avoided. As a result, he 
might reach adulthood better equipped to 
solve the problems imposed by society— 
to find solutions that might give the indi- 
vidual a satisfactory adulthood and increase 
his capacity to participate as an adult in 
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Social Pressures in Adolescence 


4 constructive manner in his social world. 
To dream of such a situation, certainly at 
the present time, is to dream of Utopia. 
At present, the adolescent confusion is un- 
avoidable. Since the degree of confusion 
may be too great for the individual ado- 
lescent to handle wisely, it is important 
that those interested in him recognize the 
pressures to which he is exposed. If this 
is done, it may be possible to lessen the 
traumatic impact of this period by alle- 
viating the pressures or, if the pressures 
are unavoidable, by supporting him 
through this period. 


Variations in Development 


Social pressures have particular reper- 
cussions for certain adolescents. Adoles- 
cence is not wholly a chronological period, 
but represents a physiological and psycho- 
logical span. Because of the variation in 
rate of maturation in different individuals, 
it is impossible to establish any arbitrary 
chronological age as representing the onset 
of a particular individual’s adolescence. 
For example, while it is statistically true 
that the average girl manifests the maxi- 
mum spurt in physical growth at the age 
of 12, the onset of such growth may deviate 
from the average by as much as two or 
three years. This is equally true of psy- 
chological maturation. ‘Two persons of 
identical chronological age may be at very 
different stages of psychological maturation. 
One may be struggling with the full impact 
of psychological adolescence, while the other 
may still be handling his life situation with 
the responses characteristic of the latency 
period. Our society, in spite of its theo- 
retical respect for individuality, tends to 
judge individuals by the criteria of sta- 
tistical norms. As a result, the child who 
matures early may be considered malad- 
justed only because he presents the phe- 
nomena of adolescent behavior when, 
according to norms for his chronological 
age, he should be behaving quite differently. 
Similarly, the child who matures late is 
placed in an environment that is geared 
to a more psychologically mature pattern 
of behavior. Again, he may be considered 
a maladjusted child if he does not meet 
the criteria used to judge “normal” de- 
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velopment. Actually, his behavior may be 
quite “normal” if the level of his emo- 
tional maturation is properly placed. 
Variations in growth patterns create prob- 
lems for the individual not only because 
of the standardization of our cultural pro- 
gram, but also because of his relationship 
to his own chronological age group. The 
child whose rate of growth is markedly dif- 
ferent from that of the norm may find 
himself alienated from his chronological 
peers. The child whose maturation occurs 
early is aware that he is becoming different 
from his friends. He has difficulty in find- 
ing common ground with them because his 
feelings, his tensions, and his needs are 
quite alien to the group. Not only does 
he sense that adults frown upon him, but 
he finds no support in children of his own 
age. He feels drawn to those who actually 
are, from the standpoint of maturation, 
more truly his contemporaries. Because 
these individuals, however, are chronologi- 
cally older, they are not too accessible to 
him. They may also fail to accept him 
because young people as well as adults 
consider chronological age the real indica- 
tion of the individual's level of maturation. 
Furthermore, while the individuals in this 
older age group from many standpoints 
may be his true contemporaries, they have 
had a longer period of realistic experiences 
and therefore are actually more advanced. 
For example, a boy of 13, if his rate of 
maturation has been rapid, may, from a 
psychological standpoint, be a contemporary 
of a boy of 15. On the football field, how- 
ever, the 15-year-old boy has had a longer 
time to develop skills in the game and the 
13-year-old boy may not be able to play 
an equally good game. He would therefore 
be rejected by the 15-year-old boy in spite 
of the common ground of psychological 
maturity. As a result, the individual who 
matures early often finds himself isolated 
because he is out of step with his chrono- 
logical age group and excluded from an 
older age group. He may attempt to fill 
the social vacuum he experiences by a 
richer internal living, and by developing 
secondary defenses that may have an un- 
fortunate effect on his later personality de- 
velopment. It is often extremely difficult 
to determine how much of his manifest 
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behavior is the direct result of his early 
maturation and how much is a defense 
against the problems created by his devia- 
tion. 

The opposite social problem arises when 
the child’s development is slower than 
the average rate. Then, instead of the 
environment’s failing to meet the needs for 
enriched experiences, it exposes the child 
to demands that he is not yet ready to 
meet. His peer group, too, is emotionally 
alien to him; he does not feel as they do. 
In no area is this more manifest than in 
the developing interest in the opposite sex. 
A girl of 13, for example, may see her 
friends interested in boys, enjoying dating, 
and in the throes of the confusion resulting 
from the physiological sexual maturation 
that is occurring. The girl who has not 
reached this stage of physical development 
has no genuine empathy with the girls 
who have. She may seek to solve this by 
finding companionship in a younger age 
group. She may be subject then to this 
group’s rebuffs since the younger age group 
does not consider her a true peer. Further- 
more, her attempt to find satisfaction in 
social relationships with younger children, 
who represent her psychological peers, will 
be frowned upon by adults and will be 
met with contempt from her chronological 
peers with whom in the past she has found 
her social acceptance. This may mean to 
her that she is abnormal—that she is queer. 
The resultant anxiety may be quite over- 
powering. She may succumb to her own 
sense of inadequacy and accept the rebuff 
and implied opinion of her old group that 
she is an inferior person. She may attempt 
to deny her inadequacy and by imitation 
play a role that requires greater maturity 
than she really has. Often this acting-out 
behavior not only alienates her peer group 
but also brings upon her severe criticism 
and rejection by adults. As in the child 
who developed too rapidly, a secondary 
character disorder may develop, not because 
the individual has deeply rooted conflicts 
that cannot be resolved but because her 
slow rate of maturation placed her in an 
environmental situation that has imposed 
demands upon her which she is not yet 
ready to meet. 

Although, in theory, the ideal solution to 
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such a situation is to gear the social de. 
mands and the social experiences of the 
individual to the level of his emotionaj 
maturation, in practice this ideal is not 
easy to attain. Placing the emotionally 
advanced child with a group chronologically 
older does not solve the problem, both 
because his shorter living experience causes 
adjustment problems between him and 
older children and because of intellectual 
disparity; intellectual development follows 
chronological, more closely than emotional, 
age. The same discrepancies would occur 
if one were to attempt to place a less emo. 
tionally mature child with children whose 
emotional ages are equivalent but who are 
younger chronologically and intellectually, 
From a practical standpoint the solution at 
the present time probably lies in a recog. 
nition by adults of the individual differ- 
ences in the rate of emotional maturation, 
and in their support of the child who varies 
from the norm. It is probable that, unless 
deep emotional problems exist, these chil- 
dren, if given adequate support during the 
period of being “different,” will eventually 
find themselves in a world no longer alien. 
The child whose maturation has been rapid 
will find that his chronological peer group 
finally catches up with him. The child 
whose emotional maturation has been slow 
will, in all probability, reach maturity; it 
simply takes him longer to get there. The 
problem can become complicated if adults 
fail to accept the variations in rate of 
maturation and therefore do not give sup- 
port to the individual as he struggles both 
with his “alienness” to his peer group and 
his inability to comply with the demands 
made by a society that considers the average 
to be normal. 

The difference in the average rate of 
maturation between boys and girls creates 
another social problem. The average girl 
of 14 is psychologically more mature than 
the average boy of 14. This difference in 
emotional maturity is apparent in the social 
group. Adolescents themselves are aware 
of it and indicate it in their social behavior. 
The freshman high school girl does not 
usually find the freshman boy interesting, 
but is interested in older boys. The sopho 
more or junior high school boy prefers to 
date the freshman girl rather than a gitl 
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in his own class. Parents and teachers often 
become alarmed at these choices and at- 
tempt to press the young people to be in- 
terested in their own age group. If left 
to his own devices, the adolescent will tend 
to seek the companionship of the opposite 
sex in terms of his emotional rather than 
his chronological age. Although clinical 
experience shows that with certain indi- 
viduals the choice of such companionship 
may be determined by neurotically colored 
motivations, more frequently it is deter- 
mined by true compatibility. Thus, it is 
not alarming if a girl chooses a boy chrono- 
logically older than herself unless there 
is other evidence that this choice is moti- 
vated by unresolved conflicts. Again, in 
view of the difference in rate of maturation, 
it should also not be assumed that, because 
a boy and girl of the same chronological 
age are interested in each other, the choice 
is an indication of some emotional dis- 
turbance. It may only be an indication 
that the boy’s rate of maturation has been 
more rapid or the spurt of growth has oc- 
curred earlier than would be anticipated 
from the statistically established norms. 

An answer to the question, “It it normal?” 


when applied to any behavior, lies in an ac- 
curate evaluation of the level of the emo- 
tional maturation of the particular adoles- 
cent. Unfortunately, we have no techniques 
for such accurate evaluation. Normality can 
only be approximated. Chronological age 
should not be the only yardstick; careful 
study of the developmental history and an 
evaluation of the present behavior in rela- 
tion to it are probably the best means of 
judging the significance of behavior at any 
given time. Furthermore, it is important 
that the perspective that results from ob- 
servation of any individual be gained be- 
fore the personality structure is definitively 
evaluated. One should not attempt such 
a formulation until careful observation has 
been made of all aspects of the individual's 
reaction to his life situation. The evalua- 
tion should not be in terms of how he reacts 
one day to a particular situation. Detailed 
observation of an adolescent, covering his 
reactions to all situations in one day, must 
be combined with the consideration of his 
reactions to these situations at other times. 
A proper study of an adolescent must show 
him, not in a static portrait, but in action 
projected onto a movie screen. 


Family Service Agencies and Mental Hygiene Clinics 
Their Similarities and Differences 


Mary Reeve and Lorna C. Brangwin* 


Miss Reeve is Director of Casework and Mrs. Brangwin is Caseworker and Supervisor in the 
Family Service Bureau, Oakland, California. 


For MANY YEARS the family service agency 
and the mental hygiene clinic have been 
concerned about the ways in which to 
remedy and prevent social and personal 
ills. They have participated in community 
activity toward these ends, have undertaken 
research, and have established treatment 
facilities. It is apparent, however, that 
within this broad framework of mutual in- 
terest and effort they have evolved charac- 

1 The authors wish to express their appreciation 
to Miss Amelia Baer, Chief Social Worker at the 
Berkeley State Mental Hygiene Clinic, Berkeley, 


California, for her helpful suggestions and discus- 
sion of this subject. 


teristics and modi operandi which have 
both similarities and distinct differences. 
It is wise to review these from time to time 
in order to keep confusions regarding the 
structure and function of each organiza- 
tion at a minimum. This is particularly 
important in the light of changes in policy 
and program of family agencies already es- 
tablished, in view of the number of new 
agencies being created which have no tradi- 
tion of their own from which to mold pro- 
gram, and in regard to community planning 
for services to meet the needs of distressed 


people. 
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The degree of similarity or dissimilarity 
between the family service agencies and 
mental hygiene clinics will vary, of course, 
because of factors within communities and 
within the respective organizations. For 
instance, the standards of personnel and 
practice which are maintained and for 
which support is enlisted have a direct 
bearing upon this point. Other elements 
to be considered are the auspices and size 
of the organization, intake policies and 
types of cases accepted, inter-organization 
working agreements, and community de- 
mands for service. Then, too, the strength 
of tradition and the quality of leadership 
will have significance. However, with due 
regard for these variables, the similarities 
and differences can be defined. 


Similarities 

In general, it may be said that the family 
agency and the clinic study the individual 
to determine why he is troubled, at odds 
with the persons in his environment, and 
unable to meet the demands of his milieu. 
They study the family, cultural elements, 
and economic patterns to determine which 
factors militate against, and which pro- 
mote, the well-being of the individual or 
the family groups. This endeavor to under- 
stand the nature of the difficulty is inte- 
grated with direct services and treatment 
through interviews to enable individuals 
and families to enjoy satisfying interper- 
sonal relationships and to assume or re- 
sume useful activities. Emphasis has been 
placed upon the wholeness and harmony 
of the family, since these qualities ensure 
to a great extent the heritage of affection 
and security. 

Both organizations have a goal of thera- 
peutic service. It is their professional in- 
tent to help troubled people achieve as 
great a degree of personal and social ac- 
cord as is possible: to bring order from 
disorder, a sense of purpose from lack of 
direction, and peace of mind from unhappi- 
ness. ‘They share a conviction about the 
necessity of having trained personnel, of 
offering adequate supervision, and of as- 
signing work in relation to the various 
skills of staff. They also both accept the 
necessity for adequate case-by-case diag- 
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nostic study, including that of the dynamic 
forces in operation, as a basis for determin. 
ing a suitable treatment plan and findi 
an appropriate treatment resource. Both 
organizations may offer varying “levels” of 
treatment, which are utilized in terms of 
the nature of the case situations and the 
clients’ or patients’ capacities to participate 
in their own behalf. 


Differences 


In spite of the common goals, inherent 
differences exist in the function, adminis. 
tration and staff, and nature of service 
offered by the clinic and the family agency. 
Curiously enough, these differences are 
sometimes overlooked. One of the most 
striking of these is that the clinic is a medi- 
cal organization which has the prerogatives 
and responsibilities unique to such an in- 
stitution. It is, therefore, equipped to study 
and treat many disorders that lie beyond 
the area in which a family agency properly 
functions. Intramural procedures and the 
responsibility for determining a diagnosis 
and treatment plan, assigning and super- 
vising cases, and providing consultation 
will vary from clinic to clinic. In all 
instances, however, treatment plans have 
the protection of medical diagnosis. The 
social worker in the clinic has recourse to 
psychiatric supervision; the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the service of the clinic 
rests with a medical director. 

In contrast, the family agency is a social 
agency which cannot assume the medical 
and legal responsibilities of the clinic. Its 
administrator, who is responsible for its 
service, is a social worker. The family 
agency may use a psychiatric consultant to 
act in an advisory and educational ca- 
pacity, but he does not have an adminis- 
trative function. Usually the psychiatrist 
does not serve as a therapist within the 
agency. Only a small proportion of the 
agency’s total case load is brought to his 
attention. The treatment in these specific 
situations obviously is guided by the consult- 
ant’s thinking and recommendations, but 
the supervision of these cases, and all others, 
remains with a caseworker. When the 
protection of a medical agency is necessary, 
the family agency calls upon such a resource. 
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Mr. S, concerned about his recurrent moods of 
depression, which were aggravated by marital con- 
flict and lack of satisfaction in his work situation, 
sought help from a family agency. In the course 
of exploration it was learned that he had recently 
attempted suicide and that he suffered from mi- 
graine headaches. This was clearly a situation in 
which diagnosis and treatment required the protec- 
tion of a medical setting, and the case was immedi- 
ately referred to a clinic. 


The mental hygiene clinic is established 
to assist individuals with a wide range of 
psychiatric problems which may have ac- 
companying physical complaints. These 
disorders are often serious and the treat- 
ment of them complicated. Though people 
may ask the clinic to help them with matters 
that are peripheral to these problems, the 
clinic usually accepts for treatment patients 
who have acknowledged, and wish treat- 
ment for, their emotional disturbances. 
The clinic worker, no matter what his 
specialty, is likely to have daily acquaint- 
ance with this broad area of psychological 
and organic disease. The clinic diagnos- 
tician and therapist should have and use 
knowledge of community resources other 
than his own, but his work is primarily in 
relation to the province of the clinic. 

The family service agency is set up to 
assist individuals and family groups with a 
multitude of personal, social, and environ- 
mental difficulties. Clients often come to 
the social agency with a complex of troubles. 
In many instances, pressures come from 
external sources, or may seem to the clients 
to do so. They often have not understood 
or are not ready to acknowledge that inner 
conflicts may have a part in the vexations 
and perplexities that confront them. The 
caseworker helps the client to clarify the 
essential nature of his problems and, in 
terms of his own capacities for participa- 
tion, to consider what remedial resources 
are available either within or outside the 
agency. Because the family agency has a 
traditional function (which the clinic does 
not have) of serving as a social diagnostic 
center, as well as a treatment facility, the 
caseworker is a specialist regarding com- 
munity resources and gives djrection to 
many persons who do not know how to use 
these resources. The following case illus- 


trates the type of social planning and re- 
ferral which is familiar to family agencies. 


Mrs. N, the mother of two children, had recently 
been divorced by her husband. She seemed im- 
mobilized by the many problems with which she 
was suddenly faced: insufficient income, health prob- 
lems with the children, as well as her own sense of 
failure and inadequacy. In the course of continued 
supportive casework, Mrs. N was referred to the 
public assistance agency, where a supplementary 
grant under A.D.C. was established; medical care 
was arranged in a children’s clinic; and she herself 
regained a sense of adequacy through her relation- 
ship with her caseworker. Eventually she was able 
to find employment, arrange satisfactory care for the 
children, and establish herself as an independent, 
self-reliant individual. 


The limits of responsibility of the family 
agency in determining treatability by clinic 
care should be mentioned in connection 
with the agency’s general diagnostic func- 
tion. In many instances, either at intake 
or later, it is clear that a case can be carried 
appropriately only in a medical-psychiatric 
setting. In this event it would appear that 
the agency has discharged its responsibility 
when it has advised the client or referring 
source of its opinion, has explained its 
own limitations, and has told the client of 
psychiatric resources. (Direct referral may 
be included.) The clinic obviously must 
determine the question of treatability and 
whether or not the case falls within its 
area of service. The agency and clinic in 
many instances will concur in these dis- 
tinctive judgments. 

Another distinction to be made is that 
treatment in the clinic is usually geared to 
the individual, even though there may be 
full appreciation and recognition of ele- 
ments encompassing the total family. The 
agency, because of its traditional orienta- 
tion, is called upon more often than not to 
consider the family unit and plan service 
or treatment in relation to the total con- 
stellation. 

A case typically appropriate for clinic 
treatment is that of Mr. D. 


He suffered from severe asthma and could main- 
tain normal activities only when he had continued 
contact with the clinic. Whenever he was separated 
from it, he required hospitalization. Although the 
welfare of Mr. D’s family was directly affected by 
his ability to function adequately, treatment in the 
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clinic was focused on the patient himself, on the 
physical involvement, and on its emotional overlay. 


The orientation of the agency, on the 
other hand, to the total family is typified 
by casework with the R’s. 


Both husband and wife were interested in gain- 
ing understanding of the factors that had made 
recent years of their marriage stormy and unhappy. 
They had tried separation, but had found that there 
were too many positive values in the relationship to 
make such a plan feasible. Although the dynamics 
involved in the attitudes and behavior of these two 
people were the primary focus of treatment, the 
family relationships and the reactions of the chil- 
dren to tension were also an integral part of dis- 
cussions and planning. It became apparent, as the 
marital situation improved, that one of the chil- 
dren, a 7-year-old girl, had responded to an extreme 
degree to the family turmoil. She had internalized 
her conflicts to an extent that direct treatment was 
indicated. Since the agency was equipped to treat 
children, she, too, was included in the total plan. 


In addition, there are typical differences 
between the staffs of the two organizations 
which have a bearing upon their service. 
The clinic staff, as a rule, consists of at 
least one psychiatrist in addition to psy- 
chologists and caseworkers; the family 
agency ordinarily employs only social 
workers, although the large agency may 
have other staff specialists. Because of the 
team of experts in the clinic, it may offer 
a variety of diagnostic aids, treatment re- 
sources, and therapeutic disciplines. By 
and large, the family agency can offer 
only one therapeutic medium (casework), 
although its program often includes a 
variety of social services. It has to rely 
upon diagnostic and supplementary treat- 
ment aids that are usually external to the 
agency. 

Because of the various differences out- 
lined above, one finds further dissimilarities 
in the organization’s clientele and the 
therapy at hand. For example, the family 
agency as a rule does not offer casework 
to psychotics, to sexual psychopaths, or to 
persons with overt suicidal or homicidal im- 
pulses; nor does it often accept cases present- 
ing acute somatic symptoms that are related 
to psychological distress. (Deviations from 
this rule should be scrutinized with great 
care.) Both the clinic and agency worker 
can provide supportive and indirect treat- 
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ment for such disturbed patients. The clinic 
staff member, however, if qualified, may 
offer more intensive therapy because of the 
setting in which he works and the accesgj- 
bility of the medical supervision required, 

The caseworker in the family agency, 
however, usually does not undertake “dj. 
rect” treatment of such serious disturbances 
or other psychological problems that re. 
quire essential reorganization of the person. 
ality structure. Exceptions to this general 
practice can be responsibly undertaken 
only by caseworkers who have both personal 
and professional qualifications for this work 
and who are employed by agencies pro 
viding adequate supervision and psychiatric 
consultation. 

Several areas of special interest affecting 
programs and daily practice, as well as 
inter-organization relationships, are related 
to the foregoing material. One area per- 
tains to the use of psychiatric consultation 
in family agencies. Many family agen- 
cies have consultants to assist them in 
understanding the psychological dynam- 
ics of particular case situations and to 
advise regarding treatment plans, and 
to provide general information as an aid 
to the staff's continuing psychiatric orienta- 
tion. The use of such consultants may 
suggest to some persons an alteration in 
the over-all function and responsibility of 
the agency: that its service approximates 
that of a clinic. This may be true to some 
degree, but the family agency is still a 
social agency; it is not a substitute for a 
clinic. 


Overlapping Areas 


Because of this psychiatric orientation of 
the family agency, some overlapping of 
the services of the two organizations can be 
expected. Unquestionably, a number of 
persons can be helped by either resource. 
This group would include both adults and 
children. Some of the manifestations might 
be reaction to environmental stress, neu- 
rotic disturbances, character disorders, or 
presenting behavior problems. Persons 
whose psychological difficulties are ex- 
pressed in impaired family and social rela 
tionships, in school or work maladjust- 
ments, and in a decreased sense of capacity 
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or worth, may seek help from either a 
clinic or a family agency. Often, it is the 
degree of unawareness of the psychological 
nature of their difficulties which leads them 
to select a family agency; because they 
sense their difficulties in the area of social 
adjustments, they are inclined to think 
of solutions in social terms. Although 
the treatment by the family agency in the 
end may encompass the same range of 
emotional problems which would be in- 
cluded in treatment by a clinic, the client’s 
focus on the social aspects of his problem 
conditions the treatment techniques. 

Because of the various ways in which 
psychological problems manifest themselves 
—from a high degree of self-awareness to 
complete projection—it seems wise for the 
community to support some duplication 
of services that, in a sense, are overlapping, 
so that clients or patients may have a choice 
in selecting what seems to them to be the 
appropriate resource. Some people respond 
to treatment much better in one setting 
than in another. The following is an ex- 
ample of a situation that might have been 
served with equal appropriateness by a 
clinic or a family agency. 


Mr. and Mrs. G came to a family agency request- 
ing counseling on a marital problem. Exploration 
revealed personality traits in each partner, derived 
from unresolved early needs, which prevented har- 
mony in the marriage. Affectional deprivation, plus 
severe sexual trauma in early adolescence, combined 
to restrict Mrs. G’s ability to express the positive 
feeling she had for her husband. Mr. G, because 
of his need to demonstrate his masculinity, felt 
threatened and rejected by his wife’s lack of re- 
sponse. As both of these individuals were able to 
modify their attitudes and to see more clearly their 
own contribution to the conflict, the marriage be- 
came a more satisfying relationship for each. 


Casework treatment directed toward the 
end of preventing psychological stress and 
of reducing the destructive effects of dis- 
abling forces demands diagnostic ability 
and skill in practice, and reliable super- 
vision. As family agencies take on more 
of this work, they must have, in addition, 
the services of psychiatric consultants. 

The question of responsibility for cases 
of gross social and psychological pathology 
presents a serious community problem; 


pressure is often exerted on both clinics 
and agencies to “do something” about 
these individuals and families. Often, these 
patients are not amenable to extramural 
treatment nor are they ill enough for com- 
mitment to a mental institution. Some 
undoubtedly would profit from some sort 
of supervisory care. Clinics and social 
agencies are naturally reluctant to accept 
these referrals. If authoritative, protective 
measures are necessary, referral should be 
made to agencies carrying this type of 
responsibility. Clinics may accept some of 
them, but they often have functional limita- 
tions precluding this activity. The family 
agency is not equipped either medically 
or legally to deal with these situations, 
although it may act in a referral capacity. 
If the community has no resource, such as 
an out-patient public hospital psychiatric 
service, the question of responsibility re- 
mains unanswered. The family agency, 
however, should be clear about its responsi- 
bility; to accept such patients for treatment 
would be assuming a professional activity 
irresponsibly. Obviously, it should partici- 
pate in community planning to obtain 
resources for these extremely difficult social 
and psychiatric problems. 


Miss Y came from time to time to a family agency, 
often at the suggestion of some other agency where 
she had applied for various kinds of assistance. She 
was deeply disturbed, with strong paranoid tenden- 
cies, but was not ill enough to be committable. 
She was persistent in her demands for financial 
assistance and for help in finding employment. 
Efforts were made to refer her to appropriate re- 
sources, but it soon became obvious that she was 
unable to participate in any plan that would allevi- 
ate her situation. 


If the community is to receive maximum 
service from the family agency and clinic, 
it is important for them to work closely 
together, to consider their traditional and 
changing functions, and to clarify their 
differences and similarities. It is to be 
hoped they will not become so absorbed 
in a preoccupation with their special func- 
tions that they will lose sight of the client 
or patient. They should both remain sensi- 
tive to the troubled persons in their com- 
munities and be concerned about develop- 
ing avenues of service for them. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES, historically, were de- 
signed to meet the needs of the underprivi- 
leged. The “charity” connotation—the rich 
serving the poor—was intrinsic. 

The idea of fee charging for services tra- 
ditionally free is slowly gaining acceptance 
in social agencies throughout the country. 
The reason for the introduction of a fee 
system in social agencies was to extend 
services to those who needed and wanted 
help and who were willing and able to pay 
for it. In an agency that charges fees it 
is assumed that the individual wishes to 
pay for social service just as he would for 
any other professional service. Although 
the charging of fees is not a universally 
accepted policy and practice of social agen- 
cies, it has been a subject of experimenta- 
tion by many agencies in recent years. 

As early as 1922, Mary Richmond pointed 
out that “It should be evident . . . that the 
skill here described can be utilized quite as 
well in the homes of the rich as in those of 
the poor.”! In May, 1943, the Family 
Service Association of America appointed 
a committee to study the question of fee 
charging. The report of this committee 
stated: 


The first prerequisite for establishing a fee serv- 
ice is that the agency must have a sound and well 
established program both in its case work and its 
community relationships. As soon as the agency 
begins asking fees, it places itself under special 
scrutiny from the community. An agency must, 
therefore, have developed skill in dealing with non- 
relief problems before entering this phase of prac- 
tice. The problems of the fee-paying client have 
been found to be the counterpart of problems found 
already in ordinary family case work, and the meth- 
ods of treatment also correspond.2 


1Mary Richmond, What Is Social Case Work? 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1922, p. 221. 

2“Fee Charging in the Family Agency,” an un- 
ublished Committee Report of the Family Service 
ftiben Welfare] Association of America, New York, 


July, 1943. p. 2. 
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It was also recognized that “Workers wil] 
have to deal with certain hesitancies and 
traditional attitudes of their own. There 
should not be either over- or under-empha- 
sis on fee charging as such.” 3 

It is generally recognized that attitudes 
of people toward money are related to com- 
plex personal and cultural factors. For 
some clients it may be painful to give; 
they may express resistance, in terms of the 
fee, to seeking help. Others may bring out 
feelings, positive and negative, more read- 
ily when paying and may feel freer to 
express their opinions about the casework 
performance. “The client who is paying 
has more freedom to accept or reject the 
caseworker’s thinking here than in cases 
where no payment is involved.”* The 
client’s willingness to participate in treat- 
ment may become clearer around the ques- 
tion of a fee, and the real ending of the 
contact may be more evident. The fee pay- 
ment may have ego-supportive value; it 
may encourage the client to make more 
rapid and fuller use of his strengths. Many 
social workers believe that charging a fee is 
sound therapeutically since the client is 
helped to maintain a sense of self-respect, 
independence, responsibility, and participa- 
tion. It can be a diagnostic determinant 
and a treatment aid. 

It is clear that the use of fees must have 
meaning to caseworkers, too. They have 
sometimes tended to appear cautious and 
fearful about this new development in their 
work. A most important factor in the ap- 
plicability of a fee system in any agency 
is the attitude and understanding of the 
professional staff who are to administer it. 
To be effective, a fee plan, like any other 


8 Ibid., p. 3. 

4 Jessie Taft (ed.), A Functional Approach to 
Family Case Work, The University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, 1944, p. 103. 
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part of agency policy, must have the accept- 
ance of staff members. The study on which 
this article is based explored a limited 
aspect of the thinking of a particular seg- 
ment of social workers about fees. 


Plan of the Study 


The purpose of the study was to ascer- 
tain the attitudes of social workers toward 
the collection of fees from clients of social 
agencies. An attempt was made to deter- 
mine whether or not these attitudes were 
related to certain factors in the education 
and experience of the individual worker. 
The major questions that the study at- 
tempted to answer were: 


1. What are the attitudes of social workers toward 


fees? 
2. What range of attitudes does this group 


present? 
g. To what factors do these attitudes seem to 


relate? 
a. Personal characteristics: age and sex 
b. Factors in education and experience 


In order to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion, a 3-page questionnaire, accompanying 
letter, and self-addressed envelope were 
mailed to each of the 419 members of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers. The question- 
naire, which was to be returned unsigned, 
included both poll and open-end questions. 
No follow-up was conducted. The analysis 
was made on the basis of 190 replies re- 
ceived by March 3, 1951—one month after 
the letters had been sent. It has been said 
that “The sender of a_ well-constructed 
questionnaire, if he be a private social ex- 
plorer, may expect 5, 10, or at the very 
outside 20 per cent returns, depending on 
how carefully the list of informants has 
been selected.”5 Nearly one-half of the 
questionnaires sent out for this study were 
returned. This would tend to indicate 
widespread interest on the part of members 
of the Philadelphia Chapter in the material 
of the study. 

A high degree of precision cannot be 
obtained in measuring attitudes by the 
questionnaire method. Attitudes cannot be 
observed or measured directly; they are 


5 Pauline V. Young, Scientific Social Surveys and 
Research, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1939, Pp. 157- 
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reflected in part by the nature of the 
momentary situation, and it is difficult to 
interpret them without knowledge of the 
conditions under which the measurement 
was taken. The reliability of information 
obtained from questionnaires is always sub- 
ject to question, since both the questions 
and answers are open to subjective misin- 
terpretation. Efforts were made to minimize 
the subjective factors as much as pos- 
sible; the questionnaire was pre-tested care- 
fully, and each reply was edited on receipt 
and checked for internal inconsistencies. 


Description of the Members Studied 


The ages of the 190 members who re- 
sponded ranged from 25, to 73 years, with an 
average age of 44 years. Thirty-seven, or 
19 ‘per cent, of the returns were from men. 
Since 64 of the total of 419 names on the 
original list were men, we see that more 
than one-half of the male social workers 
belonging to the Philadelphia Chapter re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. 

Almost 80 per cent of the 161 members 
with professional social work degrees or 
certificates completed their training after 
1934. Thus, the sample may have been 
weighted by members with comparatively 
recent professional training. In light of the 
fact that fee charging is a comparatively 
recent development in social work, it might 
be expected that those who completed their 
training more recently would be most inter- 
ested in it. 

The study was also concerned with the 
professional experience of the members. It 
was found that 175 members were working, 
with 149 in private agencies and 26 in pub- 
lic agencies. The average length of ex- 
perience was fifteen years. One hundred 
members, just over one-half of the total 
sample, had experience in fee-charging 
agencies; almost all of these stated that 
they had felt no additional responsibility 
to clients or members paying fees nor had 
they been uncomfortable discussing the 
subject of fee with the persons served. 
On the questionnaire, the field of social 
work was divided into four classifications: 
casework, group work, community organi- 
zation, and research; members were asked 
to indicate the one with which they were 
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200 Social Casework 
‘TABLE I 
Type OF WorRK AT PRESENT OR Most RECENT JoB 
Level of Work Total Casewk. | Com. Org.| Gp. Wk. | Research Other Unknown 
Practitioner 71 59 4 § 8 2 o 
Supervisor 58 46 4 5 o 1 2 
Administrator 52 29 14 5 2 2 rt) 
Teacher 2 2 oO o o o oO 
Student 3 3 o o o o o 
Consultant 8 1 1 o o o 1 
Unknown 1 1 o °o o oO oO 
Total 190 141 23 13 5 5 
primarily associated. It is important to note With almost unanimous agreement 


that the questionnaire asked only for pres- 
ent or most recent job information and did 
not take into account unpaid experience. 

It is evident that a great concentration 
of the work of the members was in case- 
work, with 74 per cent of the total classified 
in that area. Practitioners comprised 37 
per cent of the members, supervisors 31 per 
cent, and administrators 27 per cent. 
These general characteristics will be kept 
in mind in the subsequent discussion of the 
attitudes of the members. 


Attitudes of the Group 


The members were asked to indicate di- 
rectly their feeling about fee charging for 
private social services whenever the person 
served had the ability to pay. One hundred 
and eighty-seven of the 190 members an- 
swered this question: 


Strongly im favor.........sseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 138 
Somewhat in favoOr........sseeeeeeeseeecees 38 
| PP PPrTerrrrrerrrrreri rrr TT 5 
Somewhat opposed ..........seeeeeeeeeeeeees 4 
Strongly opposed..........seeceeceeeeeeeeees 2 
Unknown .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 8 

Total ...ccccccccccccccccccccceccccceses 190 


It is clearly seen that the replies from this 
group were in high agreement, with only 11 
members either neutral or opposed. Be- 
cause of the agreement, question should 
be raised about the representativeness of 
the sample. Is it possible that only those 
who favored fee charging replied? Were 
those opposed hesitant to indicate their 
opinion? Were those without experience in 
fee charging indifferent to the inquiry? 


among the replies in the sample, considera. 
tion of the relationship between attitudes 
and other factors was inconsequential, 
However, in order to ascertain whether or 
not the 11 respondents not favoring fees 
differed from the total group, an analysis 
was made of the personal characteristics, 
education, and experience of these mem- 
bers. It was learned that there was only 
one man who was not in favor of fee charg. 
ing; none of the neutral or opposed mem- 
bers was under 4o years of age, although 
one-third of the total number of respond- 
ents were under 4o years. In addition, all 
but two members in the neutral or opposed 
group had completed their training prior 
to 1940, which indicated a lower percentage 
of recently trained workers than did the 
total sample. Eight of the 11 members 
had never had experience in fee-charging 
agencies, whereas almost half of the mem- 
bers in the total group were without fee 
experience. It is interesting to notice that 
all three of the opposing members who had 
worked in fee-charging agencies were no 
longer doing so. 

The study of attitudes indicated some re- 
lationship to factors of age, sex, education, 
and experience. There was some evidence 
that the period in which training was com- 
pleted and the amount of actual experience 
in fee-charging agencies may have influ- 
enced the thinking of the group. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Fee Charg- 
ing 

An open-end question was included to 

provide opportunity for members to give a 
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Attitudes of Social Workers Toward Fees 


natural and spontaneous answer in what- 
ever frame of reference they preferred: 


What do you see as the advantages of a fee sys- 
tem for social services; what do you see as the dis- 
advantages of a fee system for social services? 


In reviewing the replies, it was found that 
categories could be set up in which all the 
answers could be included. Of necessity, 
these categories were broad, but in no case 
was any one category checked more than 
once for any member. A total of 308 ad- 
vantages were tabulated, in contrast to a 
total of 169 disadvantages. 

The advantages were divided into 7 cate- 
gories: 


Therapeutic valuc..........s.eeeeeeeeceeeees 97 
Increased availability of service............++: 55 
Reduction of stigma...........ceeeeeeceeeeee 37 
Professional recognition............eeeeeeeeee 36 
American cultural pattern.............eeeee 33 
Geeee GE MGUERS. 20. ccccccccccccceccescccese 29 
Geamdards Of Service... .ccccccccccccccccccce 21 

Total ..cccccccccccccccccccccccesccccecs 308 


Many different aspects of “therapeutic 
value” were enumerated. The most fre- 
quent expression was “treatment dynamic,” 
with other members indicating that fees are 
psychologically helpful, make for more 
meaningful contact and more constructive, 
efficient, effective, and responsible use of 
service. Many members felt that a fee can 
be diagnostically and therapeutically help- 
ful; it helps the client to focus more quickly 
on his problem; he feels less guilty, less 
threatened, and is able to invest more of 
himself. Others thought that fees make 
for better use of time by both the worker 
and the client, that the client has more of 
a feeling of self-esteem, more self-respect, 
is more comfortable, and has more freedom 
to express his true feelings. 

Members also believed that fee charging 
increases the availability of services and 
makes them more acceptable to the total 
population. Payment of fees reduces the 
“stigma of charity,” increases the profes- 
sional nature of services, and gives the serv- 
ice “status.” They are appropriate and 
realistic in the American cultural pattern, 
are a source of income, and result in better 
quality of service. 

In considering the disadvantages, it 
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should be remembered that these were 
stated by members who, in general, favored 
fee charging but were aware of difficulties 
associated with its use. For the tabulation 
of the disadvantages, five classifications 
were set up: 


ee 46 
Possible misinterpretation............0+sese0 43 
OE. GE GIs ccc ncssnccvcacccccecvcdaves 34 
Administrative problems..............ssee00s 33 
POUGINES DED. occ sccccccsccvccccccencsseess 13 

BOM ccccccccccsaccccnsavescoscnseebnns 169 


The worker’s understanding, professional 
skill, and conviction—or lack of these qual- 
ities—were considered by 46 members as 
disadvantages in the adequate use of a fee 
system. The opinion was expressed that 
fee charging places a great deal of respon- 
sibility on the individual worker and that 
it requires skilled workers who understand 
the responsibilities involved in administer- 
ing the plan. 

The importance of positive community 
opinion was pointed out and mention was 
made of the difficulty in achieving success- 
ful interpretation of the fee plan among 
different individuals and groups within the 
community. It was also thought that people 
might be deterred from seeking help or 
hesitant to request service if a fee were re- 
quired. Administrative problems were 
enumerated as possible inequities, abuse, 
difficulty in determining the amount of 
the fee, and staff education in regard to its 
use. Some members believed that fees 
might change the pattern of social serv- 
ices and that the profession was not yet 
ready to take this step. 

In addition to the open-end question, 
members were presented with a list of 15 
attitudes regarding general social services 
and were asked to check those that influ- 
enced their viewpoint toward fees. 

When Table II was considered in rela- 
tion to the total group, it was seen that 79 
per cent of the members participating in 
the study believed that people who can af- 
ford it should pay for professional services; 
that fees make it easier for people from 
the middle- and upper-class groups to use 
social services; and that fee charging helps 
people to use social services in a more 
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TABLE II 
STATEMENTS REGARDING GENERAL SOCIAL SERVICES * 
Statements Number Per Cent 
Fee charging helps people to use social services in a more responsible way. 151 15 
People who can afford it should pay for professional services. 150 15 
Fees make it easier for people from the middle- and upper-class groups 
to use social services. 150 15 
Fee charging removes some of the stigma associated with the concept of 
arity. 1 
Income from fees should help finance social services. = - 
Fee charging places the social work profession on an equal basis with 
other professional groups. 100 10 
Fees should be related to the cost of service. 64 6 
Fee charging has a positive effect on the quality of service given. 55 5 
Fees prevent some people from coming to the agency. 24 coe? 
Fees should not be charged until similar policies are adopted by agencies 
giving similar services. 18 » 
Contributions to joint fund-raising campaigns should cover the cost of 
services to individuals. 10 oe? 
Social services should be free. 6 oe? 
Community opinion is opposed to fee charging. 6 ..> 
The same nominal fee should be charged to all persons being served. 5 _ 
Fees interfere with the relationship between the worker and the person 
being served. 3 o* 
Total 990 100 











*One member did not answer this question. Each of the remaining 189 members checked a variety 


of statements. 
»Less than 3 per cent. 


responsible way. More than one-half of 
the members in the total group thought 
that fee charging removes some of the 
stigma associated with the concept of 
charity, that income from fees should help 
finance social services, and that fee charg- 
ing places the social work profession on a 
more nearly equal basis with other pro- 
fessional groups. 


Conclusions 


The members of the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter of the A.A.S.W. who participated in 
this study presented surprisingly unanimous 
views, in that 176 members—gg per cent 
of the total group—were in favor of fee 
charging. Because so few were opposed to 
fees, it was not possible to draw decisive 
conclusions as to whether the attitudes were 
related to personal factors, education, or 
experience. There was some indication 


that those not favoring the charging of 


fees had completed training less recently 
and had little actual experience with the 
use of fees. 

The primary significance of the material 
in the study was the determination of how 
approximately 50 per cent of the member- 
ship of a professional organization felt 
about fee charging and what they con- 
sidered to be the primary advantages and 
disadvantages of fee charging for social 
services. The fact that so many members 
replied to the questionnaire was significant 
indication of active interest in the subject. 
With so many of the members in agree 
ment with each other about the value of 
a fee plan, the question is raised as to why 
there appears to be as much question as 
seems to exist in the profession about the 
use, purpose, and policy of fee systems, 
and why the practice of charging fees is 
not incorporated more frequently in agency 


policy. 
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An Analysis of the Dependency Role in American Culture 
Mary Bosworth Treudley 


Miss Treudley is Professor of Sociology, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


SOCIOLOGY SHOULD BE increasingly able to 
contribute to the thinking of social work- 
ers. In order to facilitate the assimilation 
of sociological concepts, interpretation can 
best be made by sociologists somewhat fa- 
miliar with social work practice. This 
article is designed to apply to casework a 
little of the theory recently systematized by 
Talcott Parsons in The Social System and 
illustrated there by the analysis of aspects of 
the practice of medicine. It is my hope 
that my interpretation of social work is 
relatively accurate. 


Social Dependency as Deviant Behavior 


For the purposes of this discussion, de- 
pendency is equated with the acceptance of 
social assistance in remedying some inca- 
pacity for the effective performance of 
requisite social roles, no matter from what 
source the incapacity stems. 

The basic norm in our culture underly- 
ing popular thinking in regard to depend- 
ency is that the individual should be 
supported and his behavior controlled by 
his own family. Many people feel that 
there is something fundamentally wrong 
about any situation in which society either 
supplements the income of an individual 
or interferes with the exercise of family 
authority over his conduct. Normative pat- 
terns, of course, have been modified suffi- 
ciently so that it is not deviant for a child 
to attend a public school or state univer- 
sity or even, if his father is dead, to live on 
Aid to Dependent Children. In the same 
way, normal adults can accept unemploy- 
ment benefits and normal old people can 
live on old-age pensions, without being 
classed as dependent. 

As to the support of persons who have 
failed to maintain their independence, so- 
ciety has taken three different positions. 
First, as suggested above, social support of 


1 Talcott Parsons, The Social System, The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1951, especially Chapt. 10. 


certain categories of dependents is consid- 
ered normal. In fact, failure to rely on 
such social provisions is now in some cases 
regarded as a punishable offense. 

A second attitude is that the person who 
accepts social support is antisocial and 
hence rightly subject to punishment. Crim- 
inals who are sent to prison, where they 
live at government expense, are a case in 
point. The recent state laws providing for 
the publication of the names of all relief 
recipients are an example of “fundamen- 
talism,” the return to the basic norm of our 
society. The motivations of state legisla- 
tures are too complex to be examined here. 

There are many individuals whom pub- 
lic opinion would not place in either of the 
first two categories. These in-between 
groups, by reason of their dependency, are 
considered deviant, but, as persons, they 
can be reclaimed by mechanisms of social 
control and reintegrated with the com- 
munity. Social work is such a mechanism 
of social control. 

The individual, especially in a dynamic 
society, is always meeting new situations in 
which he cannot rely solely on past experi- 
ence and past habits. Normally, he changes 
his own orientation through some form of 
learning, or readjusts his thinking about the 
situation so that it will not be perceived 
as impossible for him to handle. ‘The 
deviant individual, also, changes his orien- 
tation, but by making such use of defense 
mechanisms as to result in an unsatisfactory 
adjustment to the external world. Social 
work is designed to handle this type of 
deviancy, provided that the difficulty is not 
so deep-seated as to require instead the 
services of a psychiatrist. 


Social Work as a Mechanism of Social 
Control 
What, from the point of view of the in- 
dividual, are termed mechanisms of learn- 
ing and normal adjustment or defense and 
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maladjustment, are, from the point of view 
of the social system, termed mechanisms of 
socialization or of social control, according 
to Parsons. Socialization is defined, in his 
theory, as the provision by society of oppor- 
tunities for normal individuals to learn 
ways of coping with novel situations or 
problems. The regulative action of a com- 
munity is termed social control when the 
person involved is unable to handle his 
own difficulties or when his behavior is 
considered a threat either to his own per- 
sonality development or to the social order. 

Social learning—that is, learning from 
other people rather than by trial and error 
—occurs during interaction in a role sys- 
tem. The learner tests his way of playing 
a given role by seeing what responses he 
evokes. If these are unfavorable, he modi- 
fies his behavior to meet the expectations 
of the other person and to secure his ap- 
proval. Diffuse socialization takes place 
when the learner forms a close attachment 
to the socializing agent and identifies suffi- 
ciently to take on some of the latter’s gen- 
eral orientations to life. The mother-child 
relationship is the classic example of the 
type of setting in which such diffuse sociali- 
zation takes place. 

Specific socialization occurs when the 
learner is groomed by the socializing agent 
to assume some specific role. The prepara- 
tion of a couple for becoming foster par- 
ents is a case in point. 

Some socialization takes place in almost 
all caseworker-client relationships. In sup- 
portive cases there is often a considerable 
amount of diffuse socialization. In short- 
time cases, specific guidance may be given 
in the playing of roles such as mother to 
her first child, a handicapped employee, or a 
teen-age high school student. For the most 
part, however, social work help is sought 
only when unusual strain or anxiety is pres- 
ent. In such a state the individual is not 
capable, unaided, of learning the responses 
necessary for the situation in which he finds 
himself. Social work, then, is dominantly 
a mechanism of social control, operative in 
cases where the behavior may be described 
as deviant. 

Parsons has come to the conclusion that 
social control is patterned essentially in the 
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same way as psychotherapy and contains the 
same four elements. 

First, the deviant individual or group 
must be accepted or supported. That is, 
the relationship of the deviant to the “cop. 
troller” must be a solidary one, giving the 
former a sense of security. Anxiety can 
then be felt as not total but related to q 
limited problem area only, and the use of 
defense mechanisms can be reduced to the 
point where normal learning takes place, 

Second, the social surrogate must exhibit 
a permissiveness that tolerates deviant be- 
havior but within definite limits, 
sion, for example, may be talked out but 
not acted out. Basically, however, the limit 
is one of time. Deviant behavior is toler. 
able only if it represents a temporary phase 
and the client understands that he is ex- 
pected to abandon it, as soon as possible, 
in favor of conformity to normal expecta- 
tions. Permissiveness is desirable for learn- 
ing new modes of response, at least in our 
type of democratic society, since we believe 
that there should be an element of voluntar- 
ism in the assumption of new ways of act- 
ing. Ruesch and Bateson point out that 
this emphasis on non-authoritarianism is 
peculiarly American.? 

Third, the denial of reciprocity consti- 
tutes the chief disciplinary element in the 
process of social control. Neither love nor 
hate is reciprocated but is met instead with 
affectively neutral responses. The intimate 
confessions of the client are not matched 
by similar intimate confidences on the part 
of the social worker. The refusal to blame 
a man for action that is blameworthy is, 
in the same way, a denial of reciprocity. 
The mutual obligations of friendship are 
replaced by obligations that differ widely 
for the client and the caseworker. 

- Fourth, rewards occur for any movement 
by the client toward conforming behavior. 
Tension reduction is one type of reward 
which is generated by the social work 
process. But the caseworker also has rela- 
tional rewards at her disposal—primarily, 
approval of steps taken in the right direc 
tion by the client, and secondarily, a grow- 
ing esteem for him as he assumes increas 


2 Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory Bateson, Communi- 
cation; The Social Matrix of Psychiatry, W. W. Not- 
ton and Company, New York, 1951, Chapt. 4. 
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ingly satisfactory patterns of behavior. 
These are affectively neutral attitudes, in 
contrast with the affective attitudes of re- 
ceptiveness, responsiveness, and love, which 
he has a right to expect only from his 
family and friends. 


The Dependency Situation 


The person who seeks the services of the 
casework agency is conscious that he is help- 
less and in need of help. He has some 
awareness that his behavior deviates from 
the normal and some desire to get out of 
the situation in which he finds himself. 
While it is recognized by others that he is 
engaging in deviant behavior, he is re- 
garded as not wholly responsible for his 
difficulties and not responsible for handling 
them unaided. That is, responsibility for 
his future, if not for his past behavior, has 
been transferred in part from his shoul- 
ders to society, however it is personified. 

The person in need of help does not 
possess technical competence for dealing 
with his situation. He sometimes does not 
recognize his real problem, and rarely 
analyzes it in the way most effective for its 
solution. In addition, he is not able to 
judge such technical competence when it is 
possessed by others. He comes to the 
agency because a neighbor felt that she 
had been helped there, or because the 
district nurse or Johnny’s teacher thought 
he had better get in touch with a family 
society, not because he knows its rating 
by the profession. 

In addition, he is emotionally involved 
in his problems. He is caught in a situa- 
tion of strain, in which he is often cut off 
from normal activities and enjoyments, 
and humiliated by his incapacity to main- 
tain normal relationships. He has been 
subjected to a fundamental disturbance of 
the expectations by which men live. The 
situation is made worse by the fact that he 
has lessened his own capacity to meet ten- 
sions and anxiety by maladjustments 
already made. 

This combination of helplessness, lack of 
technical competence, and emotional dis- 
turbance makes the person in need a vul- 
nerable object for exploitation. He is in 
NO position to exercise rational judgment 


either as to his own plans of action or 
in his choice of sources of aid. He is a 
made-to-order victim for the fortune teller 
or the pseudo-expert in the field of coun- 
seling. The role system in social work must 
therefore be so patterned as to protect him, 
since he cannot protect himself. 


The Role of Client 


The role of client is carefully patterned 
by the profession to meet the needs of the 
individual who is to play it and to enable 
him to make use of the skills of the social 
worker for the recovery of his independent 
functioning. As a client, he is not held 
fully responsible for meeting ordinary role 
responsibilities. A man without sources of 
income is freed temporarily from the obli- 
gation to support his family. Nor is the 
client expected to learn new roles and ad- 
just to new situations unaided. His ten- 
sions and anxieties become, in part, some- 
one else’s responsibility. As a client, he is 
not expected to get out of his difficulties 
by an act of his own will. 

The state of dependence on professional 
assistance, such as the sick person on the 
doctor, is relatively institutionalized in our 
culture as undesirable. The role of client 
is considered legitimate only if it is thought 
of as temporary in character. The social 
worker has been made the legitimizing 
agent for the community and is held re- 
sponsible for determining whether the client 
is malingering—that is, finding the sec- 
ondary gains in this status sufficiently sat- 
isfying so that he is no longer actively seek- 
ing the primary gains of independence. 
The invalidity of this expectation is recog- 
nized in long-term supportive cases, such as 
a mother with young children receiving 
help from Aid to Dependent Children. The 
role of social worker, too, is patterned so 
as to stimulate the worker to bring each 
case to a successful conclusion as quickly 
as possible. 


The Pattern Variables 


One of Parsons’ chief contributions to 
the analysis of social systems is what he 
terms the pattern variables. He presents 
these as five “dilemmas of orientation”: 
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1. Universalism—particularism 

2. Quality—=performance 

3. Specificity—=diffuseness 

4. Affectivity—=affective neutrality 

5. Self-orientation—collectivity-orientation 


The actor in any situation must choose be- 
tween one or the other of each of these 
pairs, before he can determine just how he 
is to act toward his “opposite number.” 

As to the first dilemma, the actor must 
decide in what terms he is to classify the 
person with whom he is on the point of 
interacting. Is he going to apply univer- 
salistic criteria? This is a clerk or a post- 
man. Or is he going to apply particularis- 
tic criteria? The man is my uncle’s closest 
friend. Particularistic criteria relate the 
other in some way to oneself. 

As to the second pair of orientations, the 
actor must also categorize the other person 
on the basis either of some quality he 
possesses or of some performance that he 
has carried out or is capable of carrying out. 
This is the ascription-achievement dilemma 
long posed by anthropologists. This man 
is an American and therefore we can un- 
derstand each other because we possess the 
common quality of being of the same 
nationality. Or, this man speaks English 
and therefore we can understand each 
other because we have achieved a common 
ability to speak the same language. 

The third and fourth pairs of variables 
determine the actor’s attitudes toward the 
other person. All relationships tend to be 
either functionally specific or diffuse. This 
man is a postman. I can ask him to take 
this letter, which is sealed and stamped, but 
I may not ask him as postman to perform 
any other service for me. Only if I define 
him as a gentleman as well, may I suggest 
that he close the front door of the apart- 
ment house as he goes out. Or, this man 
is my brother. I can ask him for a loan, 
or to fill in at the last moment at a dinner 
party for a guest who fell sick, or to look 
after the children while I go shopping, and 
expect him to fulfil such obligations of kin- 
ship if he is at all able to do so. Instead 
of the actor’s having to justify each de- 
mand upon the other person, as he does in 
a functionally specific situation, in a diffuse 
relationship it is the other person who has 
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to justify his refusal to meet whatever re- 
quests are made of him. Most business re. 
lations are of the functionally specific type 
while the husband-wife relationship in 
American culture is the prime example of 
a diffuse relationship. 

In addition, the actor has to decide 
whether he is going to enjoy the other 
person directly or use him as a means to 
some end of later enjoyment. Affectivity 
characterizes the meeting of long-separated 
friends, while affective neutrality charac. 
terizes one’s relations to the girl who op. 
erates the cash register in an A. and P. 
store. 

The first four pairs of variables fit to- 
gether in two sets, but the fifth pair stands 
alone. An actor is self-oriented if his pri- 
vate interests take precedence over the in- 
terests of the group, however the group is 
defined. He is collectivity-oriented if the 
reverse is true. The meaning of these five 
pairs of pattern variables may become 
clearer as they are applied directly to the 
patterning of roles in social work. 


The Caseworker-Client Relationship 


First, caseworkers and clients categorize 

each other by universalistic rather than 
particularistic criteria. To take the case- 
worker first, he uses particularistic criteria 
in deciding whom to reject rather than to 
accept as a client. He undertakes to deal 
with any person who can qualify by reason 
of being in difficulty, helpless to get out of 
it by himself, and both able and willing 
to make use of the worker’s technical com- 
petence in re-achieving independence. The 
only exception is that he will not take on 
a member of his own family or anyone 
closely related to himself non-profession- 
ally. 
- In the same way, a social agency sets up 
universalistic criteria, related to services and 
functions, for anyone who seeks to assume 
the role of client. If an individual meets 
these criteria, he is accepted. Otherwise 
he is rejected. Particularism may be pres 
ent if a board member or a powerful poli 
tician brings pressure to get aid for some: 
one he is personally interested in, but such 
pressure is resented as an attack upon pro 
fessional standards of judgment. 
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From the client’s point of view, also, the 
relationship is seen as universalistic. He 
comes to get the assistance of a caseworker 
rather than of that particular “kind lady” 
who helped his neighbor. If he assumes 
the role of client, he assumes the obligation 
of accepting assignment to anyone on the 
staf. He also accepts the possibility of 
transfer if vacations or termination of em- 
ployment make his original caseworker no 
longer available. 

Second, both caseworker and client rate 
each other on the basis of performance and 
not of quality. To the client, the case- 
worker may be a person who has been grad- 
uated from college, undergone two years 
of training in a school of social work, and 
achieved a recognized standing in the social 
work profession. Or at least he has a vague 
notion that a particular worker, Miss G, 
has been engaged by the agency not be- 
cause she is the younger sister of the execu- 
tive secretary but because she has quali- 
fied for such a position by reason of past 
performance. 

It is more difficult, I think, for the case- 
worker to recognize the fact that individ- 
uals also qualify for the role of client on 
the basis of their past performance. Dol- 
lard and Miller * suggest the bases for the 
selection of patients for psychotherapy: 
They must be already motivated to give up 
their neurotic misery; they must have 
learned to think, to talk, and to evaluate 
behavior according to moral standards; they 
should have made, at some time, a more or 
less satisfactory adjustment to life. Ruesch 
goes so far as to say that they should have 
acquired American attitudes favorable to 
upward mobility. In social work, the uni- 
versalistic criteria by which an individual 
is judged an acceptable client for services 
that imply change in adaptive patterns are 
based either on past performance or on 
the capacity for future performance. 

Third, the social work relationship is 


oo Dollard and Neal E. Miller, Personality 
and Psychotherapy, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1950, Chapt. 15. 

Jurgen Ruesch, “Social Techniques, Social 
Status, and Social Change in Illness,” in Clyde 
Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray (eds.), Personality 
in Nature, Society, and Culture, Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1948, p. 126. 


functionally specific rather than diffuse. It 
may at times seem diffuse to the client 
as the caseworker enters into many different 
aspects of his life or meets a wide variety 
of his needs. Nevertheless, a skilled case- 
worker takes no step that is not directly 
related to his function of aiding his client 
to handle more effectively his own affairs. 
Functional specificity is demanded by the 
fact that the caseworker must often have 
access to confidential material that is asso- 
ciated with very painful anxieties on the 
part of the client. He has no right, how- 
ever, to demand any confidences that are 
not specifically related to his function as 
caseworker and to the progress of this par- 
ticular case. This is one way in which the 
client, in his helplessness, is safeguarded 
against exploitation by the social worker. 

The client may ask for help that will 
lead directly to the renewal of his capacity 
to play his social roles effectively. But 
every demand he makes must be justified 
as a contribution to his growth as an effec- 
tive member of society. Pressure on the cli- 
ent’s part to change the basis of the rela- 
tionship from a professional to a friendly 
one, which would change the nature of the 
obligations in the direction of diffuseness, 
is resisted. Such alteration would destroy 
the caseworker’s authority, which rests on 
limiting his relation to his client to that 
specific area in which his technical compe- 
tence can be applied. 

Fourth, both client and caseworker are 
affectively neutral toward each other. This 
does not mean that their relations are cold 
and impersonal. A warm friendliness is 
almost always necessary for effective treat- 
ment. But, to the client, the caseworker 
is dominantly an instrumentality by which 
he is to recover his capacity to function 
adequately. He may enjoy the interview- 
ing period, but he comes not for enjoy- 
ment but for the help that will free him 
from the necessity of continuing to come. 

To the caseworker, on the other hand, 
the client’s improvement is the objective 
toward which he directs his professional 
skill. Undoubtedly he gets direct gratifica- 
tion from his relationships with some of 
his clients. But he is guilty of exploita- 
tion if he attempts to satisfy his own emo- 
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tional needs at the expense of the troubled 
people who come to him for aid. 

Relational rewards should result for both 
parties in a casework situation, but of the 
affectively neutral type. Each should earn 
the approval of the other for specific acts 
and should emerge from the relationship 
with feelings of mutual esteem. But case- 
work is primarily a means to attain satis- 
factions enjoyed in other areas of life—en- 
riched capacity for love and friendship on 
the part of the client, and professional 
recognition by his colleagues for the social 
worker, 

Fifth, both caseworker and client are 
dominantly collectivity-oriented. The col- 
lectivity to which the caseworker is pri- 
marily oriented is the professional group 
to which he belongs. It is their norms that 
he has internalized. He is following in his 
behavior the patterns that the profession, 
acting especially through the schools of 
social work, has approved and inculcated. 
He is motivated by the altruism institution- 
alized as proper by his highly altruistic col- 
leagues. His private interest is limited to 
avoiding the discomfort caused by stepping 
out of his role and to winning recognition 
through faithful and competent perform- 
ance in it. 

The client, on the other hand, is chiefly 
concerned with his private interests. Nev- 
ertheless, as client, he accepts the social 
obligation to seek technical assistance, to 
<o-operate with the professional practi- 
tioner, and to continue to want to recover 
his ability to function adequately as a mem- 
ber of society. Without such consideration 
on his part for the interests either of the 
family or of the community, he cannot 
play the role of client. 


Social Casework 


Final Considerations 


Social work belongs in the general cat, 
gory of institutionalized settings for the 
application of science to the affairs of 
as they have developed in Western culture 
The client is placed in a culturally defing 
framework that enables the social worke 
to bring his competence to bear upon the 
situation. The role of social worker, as of 
other professionals, functions, in addition, 
as a control upon the behavior of the actor 
in it, which a lay community, by reason of 
its inexpertness, cannot otherwise control, 
Professional norms are internalized and 
continually reinforced to the point wher 
the trained person usually acts in accord 
ance with them in order to avoid the diy 
comfort caused by their violation. Bureay. 
cratic, legalistic control of the caseworker 
in his relation to the individual client i 
singularly ineffective. One wishes some 
times that legislators understood this fact 
Far more effective than laws and lay investi. 
gations is the desire of the professional to 
act according to professional standards that 
have become part of his personality. 

Since a complex society creates many 
problems that the individual cannot solr 
alone, defining social dependency as dev: 
ant behavior constitutes a threat to the 
social order. Stigmatizing the acceptane 
of social help, and thereby creating out 
casts, tends to stir up emotional unrest and 
disturb the stability of society. The social 
worker-client relationship is a mechanism 
of social control designed to insulate th 
community from undue disturbance caused 
by some of the strains and tensions of the 
modern age, as well as to reintegrate the 
deviant individual as a normal member it 
society. 


Editorial Notes 


Social Work Vocational Bureau 

A steady increase in the use of the Social 
Work Vocational Bureau’s services, by both 
social workers and social agencies, is indi- 
cated in its recent reports. Employers are 
currently requesting an average of 300 per- 
sonnel records a month and the number of 
individual members is larger by 500 than 


it was when the present program Wi 
adopted four years ago. This suggests thi 
having professional references prompll 
available from one source has proved d 
value to both workers and agencies. Re 
quests for professional records come fret 
every type of public and private agency al 


over the country. 
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Editorial Notes 


The Veterans Administration and the 
United Nations as well as state Civil Service 
Commissions have made extensive use of the 
record service. A number of the national 

cies that give counseling service rely 
on the Bureau for reference material. The 
same is true of public employment offices 

ing the social work field, where the 
Bureau is happy to supplement their place- 
ment service when an applicant is a member 
of Social Work Vocational Bureau. 

In addition to collecting professional 
references and keeping them up to date— 

rocesses in which the active participation 
of the individual is a prerequisite—the 
Bureau is able to give information about 
available jobs. Agency listings of staff 
vacancies Classified by type of job are kept 
in loose-leaf note books which any member 
is privileged to inspect. To those not likely 
to be able to come to the Bureau’s office, 
the staff is glad to send data on any jobs 
that seem to meet individual requirements 
as to type of agency, locality, salary, and 
soon. The Bureau has found it advisable 
to tell the worker about a job rather than 
to give the agency the name of a potential 
candidate. The professional references are 
sent only after there has been some con- 
tact between agency and worker. 

Many social workers, when not actively 
interested in a change of job, let their mem- 
bership in the Bureau lapse, which often 
causes considerable delay when recent 
references must be assembled. For this 
reason, the Bureau has encouraged social 
workers to renew membership yearly and 
thus keep their files up to date. A special 
offer, good until June go, 1952, permits 
lapsed members to reinstate membership at 
a cost of $5 instead of the usual $10. 

The Bureau plans to have a booth at the 
National Conference in Chicago (May 25- 
May 30). The two members of the staff who 
will be in attendance will be glad to give 
information about job resources as well as 
about the Bureau's activities, especially 
those connected with expansion of public 
employment service to the social work field. 
Duplicate books of staff vacancy listings 
will be on display for members to look over. 
It is hoped that agencies will list vacancies 
well in advance of the Conference. 

During the past four years the Bureau 
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has been gratified to see a steady improve- 
ment in social work salaries the country 
over. Inequalities due to type of agency 
and geographical location continue but, 
even so, salaries are better than in 1948. 
No similar upward swing is evident in the 
number of workers. More jobs are avail- 
able than there are qualified workers to 
fill them, a situation that is intensified by 
the tendency of workers to prefer jobs in 
the larger cities. Recruitment programs. 
should be fostered; training fellowships, 
particularly for candidates who are willing 
to go to the areas where they are most 
needed, should be sponsored. The Com- 
mittee on Personnel of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, on which the Bureau is 
represented, is giving consideration to this 
many-sided problem of supply and demand. 


MaArcareT E. RIcu, 
‘Executive Director 
‘Social Work Vocational Bureau 


New General Director of F.S.A.A. 


The Board of Directors of the Family 
Service Association of America has an- 
nounced the appointment of Clark W. 
Blackburn as general director of the Asso- 
ciation, to take effect August 15, 1952. Mr. 
Blackburn, executive director of the Family 
and Children’s Service of Minneapolis for 
the last eight years, is widely known among 
family service agencies as a capable and 
experienced administrator. 

Mr. Blackburn has an A.B. degree from: 
Yale and a M.Sc. from the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences at Western Reserve 
University. His broad professional back- 
ground includes casework experience in the 
Family Service Association of Cleveland and 
the North Carolina State Board of Chari- 
ties and Public Welfare. Prior to his. 
experience in Minneapolis he was executive 
secretary of the United Family and Chil- 
dren’s Society, Plainfield, New Jersey, and 
of the Family Service Society of Hartford, 
Connecticut. He has participated for many 
years in F.S.A.A. activities, both regional 
and national, and has been a member of 
the F.S.A.A. Board since 1948. 

Brooks Potter, President 

Family Service Association of America 
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Book Reviews 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CLIENT SELF-DETERMINATION 


IN SOCIAL CASEWORK: Felix P. Biestek, S. J. 


220 pp., 1951. Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D. C., or SociaL CAsEworkK. 
$2.50. 

In recent years there has seemed to be an in- 
creasing interest in re-examining and evaluating 
some of the basic premises on which social work 
practice rests, an indication of a lessening in pro- 
fessional defensiveness which comes with growth in 
stature. To this “philosophic” social work litera- 
ture Father Biestek’s study of the principle of client 
self-determination is a valuable addition. 

Using an inductive method whereby a definite 
body of casework literature is carefully and logically 
analyzed, the author shows that social caseworkers 
have, with more and more clarity, recognized that 
the client has both the right and the need to be 
free in making his own choices and decisions. This 
freedom is limited, however, in concrete situations 
by the authority of law and of community stand- 
ards, by limitations arising out of specific agency 
function, and by a particular client’s own capacity for 
self-determination. This requires not only that the 
caseworker refrain from interfering, directly or in- 
directly, with the client’s right, but also that the 
worker help the client in the exercise of it. To 
this reviewer, there is still considerable obscurity 
in regard to “the authority of unwritten community 
standards,” which could, perhaps, be dispelled if the 
authority of law were understood as including not 
only positive law but also natural law as it finds 
expression in community standards. It would seem 
that community standards that are not, in some 
way, founded on law, cannot limit the client’s 
freedom. Haziness in this matter, if it be such, 
cannot be laid at Father Biestek’s door, since he has 
seen his role as that of an objective reporter of case- 
work thinking as it is expressed in the literature, 
rather than that of a critical commentator. 

The author has surveyed, quite impartially, the 
literature from 1921 to 1950, but, with the excep- 
tion of five specific books (among which Bertha 
Reynolds’ Between Client and Community is the 
most fruitful in relation to the principle being 
studied), has confined himself to the many thought- 
ful articles that have appeared from time to time 
in SoctAL CASEWoRK or its predecessors. It seems 
unfortunate that this limiting of the serial sources 
studied has resulted in the exclusion of some 
important contributions to the subject. Grace Mar- 
cus’ paper on “The Status of Social Casework To- 
day,” which appeared in the Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work, 1935, and 
which raised the question of a lack of congruity be- 
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tween the theory of psychic determinism and wha 
she called “the facile concept of ‘self-determinism,» 
is consequently omitted, so that this important 
topic receives only passing mention. 

Social work educators, particularly those engaged 
in teaching courses dealing with basic concepts or 
with ethical problems, will find this a most usefy 
source book, more especially since it presents the 
principle of client self-determination against the 
historical background and development of social 
work. Written as a doctoral dissertation, it has 
both the merits and the defects of the overly 
formalized presentation, but contains much to stim. 
ulate and clarify our thinking in regard to ap 
important area of practice. 

SwITHUN Bowers, O.M.I. 
University of Ottawa School of 
Social Welfare 
St. Patrick’s College, 
Ottawa, Canada 


PROBATION AND PAROLE: David Dressler. 237 pp, 
1951. Columbia University Press, New York, 
or SOCIAL CASEWORK. $3.25. 


This book will be welcomed by probation and 
parole officers, administrators in the correctional 
field, and social workers who have an interest in 
probation and parole. The author achieves his 
stated intention to fill the need of supplying a full- 
length statement on the philosophies, administra- 
tion, and processes of probation and parole. The 
book is interesting and readable, and develops 
many of the critical problems in the field in a 
thoughtful and penetrating manner. One wishes 
that all judges and probation officers would con- 
sider it compulsory reading. ‘Those not directly 
engaged in the field will gain from the book an 
appreciation of the many problems that beset our 
probation and parole systems, and those who work 
in them. Dr. Dressler convincingly shows why the 
technique of casework is necessary in any successful 
probation and parole program. 

The author’s criteria for the selection of candi- 
dates for probation and parole and his questions to 
be answered in a pre-sentence investigation might 
well be used as guides by all probation or parole 
officers in their daily work. If judges could follow 
his suggestions in regard to selection of individuals 
for probation and parole, many of the crimes com 
mitted by probation and parole violators might be 
prevented. 

In presenting the two basic functions of probe 
tion and parole—the protection of the community 
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and the providing of services to individuals—Dr. 
Dressler does not make them seem antagonistic or 
irreconcilable. He points out with logic and 
forthrightness that certain people cannot be paroled 
or placed on probation since the community must 
be protected. He also indicates that sometimes pro- 
bation and parole officers must take a calculated 
risk with an individual. He also emphasizes that 
probation and parole are not “light sentences” if 
properly carried out. As a matter of fact, for 
some people probation and parole may be more 
dificult than incarceration. 

Dr. Dressler’s probation and parole officers are 
not men who sit at their desks and say hello to 
probationers each week and consider the job done. 
They possess the skills of the experienced, trained 
social caseworker and also carry their law-enforce- 
ment responsibilities with deep concern. At points 
they accept danger to themselves as a part of their 
job, even to the point where, as Dr. Dressler sug- 
gests, they need to know how to use a gun and how 
to defend themselves from attack. 

it is this reviewer's guess that there will be those 
both within and outside the correctional field who 
will disagree with some of the statements made. 
This is natural and healthy. No one man could 
speak for this large field with complete acceptance. 
Caseworkers outside the field of probation and 
parole would undoubtedly disagree with Dr. 
Dressler’s statement that there is a ready acceptance 
today among caseworkers of the uses of authority. 
They would undoubtedly disagree with the assign- 
ment of what seems to be a police function to a 
probation officer in the description of the law- 
enforcement function in probation and _ parole. 
Nonetheless, it seems certain that the large majority 
of practitioners in the over-all field of social work 
will agree wholeheartedly with the basic phi- 
losophy expressed and will be happy to hear an 
outstanding spokesman for the field of probation 
and parole say, “I believe the cornerstone of pro- 
bation and parole services is generic casework. 
Without it, any specialized knowledge is of little 
utility.” 

The chapter, “Public Relations,” contains ma- 
terial that would be helpful to agency personnel in 
any setting. The chapter on staff presents a chal- 
lenge to all persons in the field and indicates ways 
in which standards of services in the field of pro- 
bation and parole can be raised. This book will 
stand as a guide for some years to come, even though 
the author modestly suggests that he would be 
satisfied to see it become out of date because of con- 
tributions to the field which would move practice 
ahead of his present conceptions of the job. Work- 
ers in protective services, under whatever auspices, 
will find much in this book to give them direction 
and to stimulate their thinking. This publication 
should serve to stimulate others in the field to deal 
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more at length with some of the pressing problems 
that are identified by Dr. Dressler. 
ROBERT M. MULFoORD 
Boston University School of Social Work 
Boston, Massachusetts 


LEARNING THROUGH DISCUSSION: Nathaniel 
Cantor. 111 pp., 1951. Human Relations for 
Industry, Buffalo, or SocIAL CASEWORK. $3.00. 


There has been an increasing recognition in 
recent years that face-to-face groupings activate 
motivational forces which can be utilized for pro- 
moting effective education and personality growth. 
In this book the author undertakes to enhance 
understanding of “the nature of the skills involved 
in leading a discussion.” The leader is viewed in 
the role of a helper who tries to facilitate a free 
communication of ideas and feelings within the 
group so that real learning can occur. 

After considering the prevalent methods of child 
care and of teaching, the author outlines the dy- 
namics of learning within the framework of current 
personality theory. Chapters are devoted to various 
factors in group discussion, ranging from leadership 
skills to the group processes at work. 

The author’s genuine enthusiasm for the group 
approach is contagious. The material is presented 
in a logical manner and appears to be an outgrowth 
of |much practical experience. Professor Cantor 
shows convincingly that real learning is primarily 
an, emotional process encompassing the total per- 
sonality and not any one aspect of it. He warns 
justifiably against the leader’s temptation “to play 
God,” to control and direct—rather than to help the 
group members to evolve their own attitudes and 
detisions. 

ft is regrettable that the author found it necessary 
to| limit the book to its present size. As a result, 
there seems to be too much material covered in too 
abbreviated a manner. In so far as the volume is 
designed not to be a primer for beginners, it might 
have been helpful to recognize the original sources 
of certain theoretical concepts, as well as to cite at 
least a few of the relevant group dynamics studies. 
The fact that the case illustrations come exclusively 
from the field of industry is a drawback. 

One might also question the correctness of the 
assumption that the basic concepts outlined in the 
first two chapters would be acceptable to “all stu- 
dents and practitioners in the various allied areas 
of personality development.” At any rate, the 
highly compressed material appears to be too easily 
generalized, thus giving rise to misunderstandings. 
The stated polarity of dependence and _ inde- 
pendence, for example, serves to include all bio- 
psychic needs, in itself an unwarranted oversimpli- 
fication. At the same time, dependence is equated 
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at one point with repression and independence with 
self-expression. Furthermore, the concept of “will,” 
which is viewed as the “steering-wheel” of behavior, 
is ambiguous. 

A few of the principles advocated for the discus- 
sion leader appear to be formulated rather rigidly. 
In such admonitions as “Do not give advice,” “Do 
not take sides,” “Listen rather than talk,” there is 
not enough allowance made for the differences in 
group situations, the previous experiences, and the 
ages of the participants. One can think, for 
example, of instances where it might be helpful for 
the leader to state his own views openly as long as 
he respects the rights of others to disagree with him. 
It is also not made sufficiently clear at what point 
and in what manner encouraging greater group 
participation would be considered “direction” on the 
part of the leader. 

Social group workers are apt to find very little 
that is new to them in this book. On the other 
hand, this reviewer would recommend it to the 
attention of professionals such as caseworkers who 
are not specialists in working with groups. It 
should be particularly useful to the administrator 
in charge of staff discussions; also to those interested 
in group supervision and to workers who are called 
upon to give all kinds of educational talks to groups 
in the community. 


SAUL SCHEIDLINGER 
Community Service Society of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


Have You Seen These? 


Youth Within Walls, by Bertram M. Beck. Re- 
port of a study of New York State facilities for 
the convicted 16- to 21-year-old male offender, 
sponsored by the Youth Bureau Committee of 
Family Service of the Community Service Society. 
Based on direct observation of correctional institu- 
tions, the study attempts to evaluate the effect of 
various types of institutions on the people within 
their walls, in the hope that it will thereby make a 
contribution to the task of crime prevention. (Com- 
munity Service Society, 105 East 22 St., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1950, no price listed.) 

The Mental Health Programs of the Forty-Eight 
States. The report of a study of mental health and 
hospital programs, designed to answer questions 
about what the needs are, and what can be done 
to meet these needs adequately. Covers legal aspects, 
organization and administration, finance, plant and 
- equipment, personnel, and other aspects of care and 
treatment of the mentally ill. (The Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60 St., Chicago, IIl., 


1950, $4.00.) 
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Five States: A Study of the Youth Aut 
Program as Promulgated by the American Law 
stitute. Analyzes the problems encountered ag ¢ 
Model Youth Correction Authority Act, adopted’ 
the Institute in 1940, has been applied in ach 
practice in five states and appraises the p 
made. (American Law Institute, 133 South 
Philadelphia 4, Pa., 1951, no price listed.) 

Totem and Taboo, by Sigmund Freud. Ag 
translation by James Strachey of a classic of 
choanalysis. The four essays that make up ! 
volume seek to bridge the gap between social am 
thropology, philology, and folklore on the g 
hand, and psychoanalysis on the other. (W, ¥ 
Norton and Co., New York, N. Y., 1952, $3.00.) 3 

The Family in Various Cultures, by Stuart § 
Queen and John B. Adams. A study of ¢ 
family systems in eleven cultural and _historigg 
settings throughout the world. In addition t 
contributing toward an understanding of family life 
in general, this book indicates some of the his- 
torical origins of family traits in the United States 
today. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
1952, $4.50.) ( 

The Family Scrapbook, by Dr. Ernest G. Osborne, 
An album of experiences which shows how parents 
can:be mothers and fathers, and stresses shared 
problem-solving and shared fun. Deals with com- 
mon child-raising problems and inexpensive family 
recreation, and gives ideas for recreation that in- 
volves children and parents together. (Association 
Press, New York, N. Y., 1951, $3-.95-) | 

For Volunteers Who Interview, by Kathleen 
Ormsby Larkin. Adapted particularly to the needs 
of the volunteer interviewer. Written in a chatty 
and highly informal style, the real life situations 
and the real life language used to describe them 
provide vivid and sound demonstration of tested 
principles of interviewing known to every expe 
(Volunteer Bureau, Welfare 

| 





rienced interviewer. 
Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 123 West Madison 
St., Chicago 2, Ill., 1951, no price listed.) 


Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type, or display form, $7 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN tuberculosis and cancer hospital has 
opening for two social workers. Psychiatric consultation, 
good supervision, good salary, and good working condl 
tions. Write Honora Wilson, Director of Social Service, 
City of Hope, Duarte, Calif. 














